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THE REBIRTH OF THE FINE ARTS AND 
FRANCISCAN THOUGHT 


N HIS commentaries of 1450, Lorenzo Ghiberti states, alluding 

to Giotto, that “the art of painting took its rise in Etruria, in 
a village near Florence, called Vespignano.” For six hundred years, 
he alleges, the art of painting was forgotten. The Greeks, who took 
it up after this time, achieved only weak and extremely crude works. 
It was the firm conviction of Ghiberti, as well as of all his followers 
as artists and art historians up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that, after dark centuries, art was reborn in the time of 
Giotto, and that it was not before this date that the art of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans was worthily continued. The same period 
witnessed also, according to general opinion, the rebirth of por- 
traiture: Vasari writes that the first portrait made in modern times 
was that of St. Francis. In Ghiberti’s and Vasari’s writings, Giotto’s 
name is connected with the picturial decoration of Franciscan 
churches in Italy. He is also the classic master of the painted his- 
tory of St. Francis. 


215 
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The religious movement which issued from St. Francis made 
wide use of art as a means of expression. Numerous examples in 
poetry, architecture, sculpture, and painting, in Italy as well as in 
all the other countries belonging to the Western European orbit, 
reveal this. When, however, artistic language and artistic thought 
are used to express ideas of a high order, these do not fail to leave 
their mark on art and its style. In poetry the intenseness of Fran- 
ciscan feeling created the form of the /aude. Franciscan poetry is 
characterized by its endeavors to stir up the bottom of feeling and 
thought, and thus to reach, not only selected and esoteric circles, 
but the plain people as well. Therein deep religious feeling and the 
most powerful, as well as the most tender, mysticism are linked 
with unqualified realism and the simplicity of the plain man. Latin 
is replaced by the language of the people. Witness to this is the 
first hymn in the lingua volgare, the famous Cantico Dello Frate 
Sole of St. Francis himself, and the Italian /aude by Jacopone da 
Todi — the first great monuments of genuine Italian literature. 
The same endeavor brought with it a distinct tendency to dramatic 
expression, as shown in the dialogistic form of many of these laude, 
which represent, most probably, the seed from which Italian drama 


developed. It is highly probable that in music also an analogous 
development, for which Franciscan spirit was responsible, took 
place. 


We observe very similar symptoms within the world of the 
figurative arts. Here, too, Franciscanism tried to speak to the most 
refined minds as well as to the broad masses. Here, too, deep reli- 
giosity and mysticism are combined with realism and simplicity. 
Gradually, Byzantine art is replaced by Roman-Italian art. Intense- 
ness of feeling led to dramatic concentration, to the dramatic art 
of the father of all modern art, the great Giotto. 


The Franciscan influence on the figurative arts manifests itself 
most obviously in a new iconography around the person and the 
life of St. Francis, and in the changes which old iconography under- 
went under the guidance of Franciscan literature. Less obvious but 
of much greater importance is the fact that it was Franciscan sen- 
timent and thought which assisted in the very birth of modern art, - 
and which cleared the way for its triumphal rise by the acknow- 
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ledgement of the right of art to build up its own world of forms 
and ideas as an independent pillar of cultural life. 


The first scholar who acknowledged the influence of Francis- 
canism upon the figurative arts was Hippolyte Taine, the founder 
of the “milieu” theory. Standing before Raphael’s Madonna di 
Foligno, on March 15, 1864, he explained the purity, sincerity, and 
kindness of Raphael’s art as the fruit of the atmosphere the artist 
enjoyed in his youth, living near Assisi, the “center of traditions 
of happy piety and pure love.’' Speaking of the art of Perugia, he 
remarks that this gentle art seems dominated by the seraphic reli- 
giosity of Assisi. 


Ten years later, Ruskin visited Umbria and was much impressed 
by the country of St. Francis and the personality of the Saint. He 
ascribed the resuscitation of the art of painting, lost “since Apelles” 
to the energy of the mendicant friars. In his “Mending the Sieve” 
he states that “the visionary faith of the Franciscans purified and 
animated the art of painting from its Roman pollution and its 
Byzantine palsy.” 


In 1881, Hermann Hettner published his paper “Die Franzis- 
kaner in der Kunstgeschichte.” * 

He points to Giunta Pisano, Jacobus Torriti, Cimabue, and, 
above all, to Giotto as artists who were closely connected with 
Franciscan feeling. Hettner was the first who was aware of the 
influence of Franciscan literature on the fine arts and on icono- 
graphy. He referred especially to the Meditations — ascribed then 
to St. Bonaventure. He also pointed out a number of iconographical 
innovations as being based on Franciscan literary sources. 


In 1884, Ernest Renan, in his essay on St. Francis,’ expressed 
the opinion that all modern art issued from St. Francis’ religious 


1. Voyage en Italie, Paris, 1866. 

2. Nord und Sud, vol. XIX, Breslau, 1881. 

“Aus dem vertieften Innenleben, das durch die Franziskaner erweckt 
war, quoll jene durchgreifende Verinnerlichung und Durchgeistigung der 
kiinstlerischen Motive, welche in der zweiten Hialfte des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts die Italienische Kunst aus der Enge der byzantinischen Fesseln 
erléste und sie zur freien volkstiimlichen Eigenart fiihrte.” 

3. Nouvelles Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse, Paris, 1884. 
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movement. One year later, Henry Thode published his voluminous 
study on “Franz von Assissi und die Anfange der Kunst der Re- 
naissance in Italien,” which expands the ideas of Hettner. 


Since then numerous books and papers have dealt with this 
topic, all of them agreeing on the regenerating influence on art of 
St. Francis’ love of nature and the positive attitude of the Fran- 
ciscans towards the beauties of the world, and on the influence of 
Franciscan literature upon artistic iconography. But most of these 
authors overlooked completely the influence of the thought of the 
great Franciscan theologians and philosophers on art. It was the 
great merit of Dvorak to have stressed this point for the first time. 
The Czech scholar concentrated his studies on St. Thomas Aquinas 
and mentioned St. Bonaventure only cursorily in a footnote. Never- 
theless, he seems to have understood clearly the special importance 
of the Seraphic Doctor for the development of the fine arts in 
Western Europe. 


In his paper “Idealismus und Naturalismus in der Gothischen 
Skulptur und Malere?’* Dvorak tried to demonstrate that art, at 
the beginning of the Giottesque period, “constituted itself as a 
world of its own and as a new source of a particular view of life, 
independent from metaphysical presuppositions.” Art in this way 
became autonomous and real in the significance of creative artists 
such as Ghiberti and Vasari. 


This new art was born after those fateful and turbulent years 
which witnessed, within the life of only one generation, the de- 
cisive outcome of the century-old struggle between the Popes and the 
Emperors, the breakdown of the idea of the medieval empire, the 
rise of strong national states, and the birth of democracy in the 
free Italian cities. The reception of the Jewish-Arabian philosophy 
which brought about the rebirth of Aristotelianism occurred in the 
same short period, which was also a time of deep religious crises 
out of which the two great orders, the Franciscans and the Domi- 
nicans, emerged. Thus, the rebirth of art took place at a time which 
witnessed the birth of the modern ages. The simultaneous, and no 


4. Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 119, Vienna, 1918. 
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less world-shaking, events in the east, the fall of the Graeco-Roman 
empire and the installation of the Latin rulers in Constantinople, 
and the Mongol invasion, exercised only an indirect influence in 
the West. In the East, they marked the end of the hitherto unbroken 
Greco-Roman tradition and led, after the short interlude of the 
Latin emperors in Byzance and the knightly French and Italian 
dukes in Greece, to the separate cultural development of Eastern 
Europe. While the East closed its ancient period and entered its 
medieval age, which lasted up to the eighteenth century, Western 
Europe opened wide its doors to the rise of modern times. 


St. Francis himself was a medieval phenomenon and his ascetism 
did not favor art. Modern art arose only when the medieval state 
of mind had changed. This change, however, took place during 
the thirteenth century and was, to a very great extent, the work of 
the Franciscan thinkers who followed St. Francis. 


In art, the artist expresses his thought, his feeling, his will. 
Art itself, as a means of expression, is a kind of language, and 
the artist thinks in terms of this language.-His trend of thought 


may be rational or irrational, he may use methods comparable 
to the strict rationalism of Aristotle, to the diaeretic method of 
Plato. He may proceed step by step, analyzing or synthesizing, 
or he may think in antitheses. 


Yet, in contrast to philosophical and scientific thinking in con- 
cepts, artistic thinking is a thinking in objective intuitions. The 
artist expresses these intuitions in forms. Thus, art is the world of 
formal intuitions ordered by the law of harmony, unitas in multi- 
tudine, while science is the world of concepts, ordered by the law 
of causation. While the scientist's mind is bound to the discursive 
way of thinking, where truth is characterized by lack of contradic- 
tion, art uses the harmonizing way of thinking where truth is 
characterized by lack of opposition to unity. Artistic truth, therefore, 
though in practice often congruent to scientific truth, is, in principle, 
different from it, and so are the brother-worlds of art and science. 
For this reason, art seems, to an exclusively scientific mind, nothing 
but a world of beautiful phantasmagorias. On the other hand, it 
happens often that artists instinctively dislike syllogisms and con- 
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sider scientific and philosophic concepts and trains of thought 
as phantasmagorias, as Goethe did, who, although certainly a most 
powerful thinker, openly expressed his antagonism to the bad breed 
(Gezicht) of syllogisms. The influence of science on art and vice- 
versa, is, therefore, restricted and not always beneficial. The case 
of religion is different. If we try to define religion in the way 
we defined art and science, we may describe it as the world of 
concepts and intuitions, ordered by the reference to divinity, which 
includes both causation and harmony in itself. Thus, the world 
of religion is in close rapport to both science and art. The influence 
of religion on art was always powerful and helped art to reach 
its highest peaks. 


In antiquity, art had been a living language. It died as such 
when the artists were not allowed any more to express themselves 
freely, when they were bound to a frozen tradition in the exact 
illustration of given texts. Being only translators into a dead 
language of half-understood forms, the artists became mere artisans. 


During the thirteenth century this picture changes. The artist's 
world of thought was allowed to express itself artistically. In 
St. Francis times, art belonged to the “artes mechanicae’’ and was 
valued merely as handicraft. When Abbot Suger built St. Denis, 
he was considered the builder; his architects, sculptors, painters, and 
glass painters, although great masters, were only artisans in his 
employ. At the end of the fourteenth century, Cennini could place 
art as a mental power between science and poetry. Art had become 
autonomous, and the artisans had become artists again. Thus, in 
the eyes of Ghiberti and the Renaissance, the Pisani and Giotto 
were the first artists after the long darkness of the middle ages. 


One of the chief characteristics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is the almost vehement ascent of individualism in the 
West. In the religious sphere it led to rise of heretic sects and to 
the appearance of religious geniuses like St. Francis. In politics 
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it caused the rise to power of energetic, self-willed, unscrupulous, 
and ambitious men. The former marshals and cabinet ministers of 
Henry VI, men like Markwald and Dietrich of Spoleto, were 
shining examples; they were soon followed by city tyrants such 
as Ezzelino da Romano, and by energetic leaders of the people in 
the free cities. The masses of the people were always in a state of 
open or latent rebellion against their rulers. The rising power 
of the wordly lords led over and over again to clashes with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and often resulted in brutal encroachments 
such as the murder of Thomas of Becket, or the aggressive policy 
of the Svabian emperors. This individualistic trend in countries 
where strong personalities ruled led to a higher concentration of 
power in the hands of such rulers as Philippus Augustus of France. 
In countries, where the legitimate rulers were not strong enough 
to impose their will on their fiefs, just the opposite took place: 
the German princes became, then, almost independent dynasts, 
while the English noblemen enforced the issuance of the Magna 
Charta Libertatum. Similar developments took place in almost all 
the other countries of Europe, even in such remote countries as 
Hungary. 


Thus, the foundations were laid for the strong national states 
of the future, while simultaneously democracy was experienced 
for the first time after the end of antiquity. The Church, being 
menaced by the reckless policy of the Svabian emperors, found 
itself very soon in alliance with the democratic forces, represented 
by the similarly threatened free cities of Italy. There was a trend 
towards democratic organization within the Church itself. The 
results were the two great mendicant orders, the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans, which contrasted sharply with the knightly and 
aristocratic orders of the preceding period of the first crusades. 
St. Francis himself was a purely religious genius, and his order was, 
in its beginning, a purely religious organization. When, however, 
the struggle between Frederic II and the Church flared up anew, 
we find both the Franciscans and the Dominicans in a highly political 
role, as a powerful militant force fighting for the Church against 
the hostile imperial policy. 
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Franciscanism developed with this rising individualism, the 
rise of the Italian democracies, and the rising struggle against the 
monarchy and feudalistic order of the past. The old wordly powers, 
in facing the new tendencies, were able to answer only with the 
erection of highly authoritarian structures such as the totalitarian 
state of Frederic II in Naples and Sicily. This political experiment 
was accompanied by the development of an academic art in Southern 
Italy, the so-called Campanian art. Neither the political organization 
of Frederic II nor this academic art took definite roots. Unless 
destroyed, the world of the Svabian emperor could only lead to a 
petrification of the old order. Similarly, Campanian art would have 
led to petrification as does all academicism. If Nicolo Pisano really 
came from Campania, he did not continue Campanian art, but filled 
with new life the empty shells of post-Roman classicism, thus truly 
resuscitating the art of Antiquity. 


Religion, politics, wordly culture, and economics worked together 
in bringing about the new spirit. The dominant historical powers, 
however, were by far religion and politics. Cultural life, especially, 
developed almost exclusively in the shadow of religion. The Church 


succeeded in absorbing Aristotelianism and in dominating the life 
of the universities. It controlled in this way the wordly cultural 
life of the period. It was the Church and its saints, theologians, 
philosophers, and scientists, who were responsible for shaping the 
next future of morals, knowledge, and art. The strength of religious 
sentiment and its renaissance in the times of the Crusades and 
struggles against the emperors, fructified art and secured its develop- 
ment, inasmuch as religious institutions, the Papal court, eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and religious orders, predominated among its 
patrons and protectors. 


In the early days of Scholasticism, the ruling school of thought 
was Realism. In spite of forerunners such as Roscellin and Abelard, 
one can hardly speak of genuine Nominalism before Aristotle had 
been established as a philosophical authority replacing Plato and 
Neoplatonism. The Realists acknowledged the reality of the generic 
notions. All interest, therefore, was concentrated upon the “xniver- 
salia,’ which were unattainable to corporeal vision and hardly 
attainable to formal imagination. Under the dominance of such 
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thought, art could not be inspired by visual things. At the time of 
St. Francis, Realism ruled almost indisputedly, and the art of his 
age, Romanesque, or Byzantine, was of a highly transcendental 
character. As already stated, the sensual element was not absolutely 
excluded ; sometimes it seems to the modern spectator as if the 
artists, although only in minor details, tried then already to create 
from their own artistic vision, and basing their creations upon their 
senses and artistic imagination. But this happened infrequently, 
and was certainly not in agreement with the ruling trend of thought 
— we know that the Church did not like it. As St. Bernard wrote 
in his letters, the spectators would have been diverted from religious 
contemplation by representations of this kind. 


In the last years of the eleventh century organic forms make 
their first appearance in architectonic decoration and monumental 
sculpture. In the twelfth century, but only sporadically, naturalistic 
details begin to appear. In the thirteenth century, however, the 
interest in the things of the outer world receives a new impetus 
emanating obviously from St. Francis. Seen through his eyes, the 
world and its single forms and creatures became lovable and 


beautiful, the whole universe, as St. Bonaventure exclaimed, a 
pulcherrimum carmen, a most beautiful poem. It is true that all 
this newly discovered beauty emanated from the Creator, that it 
was His beauty which could be seen in His creation, that things 
were not beautiful in themselves and, as a later writer expressed it, 
merely pleasant (venustus) in contrast to the Divine beauty (pzl- 
chritudo).’ Yet, vision of the corporeal world could now become 
a source for art, and the delights caused by the pleasantness of the 
world won their place at the side of intellectual and spiritual 
delights. Almost immediately we see naturalism expand. Every- 
where, naturalistic leaves and flowers embrace the capitals of the 
Gothic pillars and columns; human figures with individualistic 
features appear in the statues of the great cathedrals. The well- 
known pre-Giottesque Madonna of the Pisan Museum shows 
surprisingly naturalistic details in the lateral scenes from the life 


5. Dionysius the Carthusian, De venustate mundi et pulchritudine Dei, Opera, 
t. XXXIV. 
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of St. Anne and Joachim. Nevertheless, and in spite of all this 
naturalism, the character of this art did not change, until the 
developing Nominalism created the possibility of a truly corporeal 
vision of the world, and until theology and philosophy acknowl- 
edged an artistic vision of it as a possible and as a genuine source 
of artistically expressible knowledge. 


The assimilation of Aristotelianism began to take place shortly 
after the appearance of St. Francis. The greatest occidental scholar 
of his time, Alexander of Hales, who later on became a Franciscan 
friar, quoted Arabian authorities and based his thought, at least 
partly, on Aristotle. Robert of Grosseteste, another younger con- 
temporary of St. Francis, promoted translation directly from the 
Greek. It was he who induced Roger Bacon to enter the Franciscan 
order. For the next generation of scholars and theologians, the 
generation dominated by Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and St. Bonaventure, Aristotle was already ‘The Philosopher,” and 
Averroes “The Commentator.” Now Nominalism could develop 
and begin to supplant Realism. The older representatives of high 
Scholasticism adopted a sort of moderate Realism, but it was the 


Franciscan mind, in particular, which showed from the beginning 
a distinct trend towards Nominalism, which developed to full 
Nominalism among later Franciscans, especially with William of 
Ockham, the Inceptor Venerabilis. Combined with the particularly 
Franciscan affirmative attitude toward nature, a broad development 
of an art based upon corporeal vision was made possible. 


At first the introduction of Aristotle as a philosophical authority 
led to an extremely intellectual philosophy, culminating in the 
great Dominicans, especially in St. Thomas Aquinas. For him 
reason is supreme: Si intellectus et voluntas considerentur secundum 
se, sic intellectus eminentior.. Sight and hearing, those senses which 
are concerned with beauty, minister to reason. Wholeness or perfec- 
tion, due proportion or harmony, and clarity are the essentials of 
beauty. Clarity is concerned with the splendor and the color of 
things ; thus, brightly colored things are called beautiful.’ The 


6. Sum. Theol. 1,Q. LXXXII, art. 3. 
7. Sum. Theol. 1,Q. XXXIX, art. 8. 
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bright color, the so-called “Schénfarbigkeit” of the Gothic and, 
in Italy, the Sienese paintings, is based upon this esthetic view. 


Already with Plato and Aristotle wholeness, proportion, and 
color determine beauty. Whereas Plato, the Platonists, and the Neo- 
platonists, as well as their successors in the middle ages gave reality 
to the concept of beauty and adhered, more or less outspokenly, to 
the theory of the identity of the beautiful and the good, Aristotle 
connects beauty with virtue but without equating them. St. Thomas 
follows Aristotle. He accepts the identity of good and beautiful 
“in subjecto,” i.e. as far as the concrete content is concerned, but 
stresses the difference of both concepts “im ratione,” i.e. as far 
as their scope and effect are in question. The good has to do with 
virtuous living and acting. The beautiful is pleasing through its 
apprehension. Beauty concerns exclusively the cognitive faculty 
and, since cognition is of the form, beauty belongs to the category 
of formal cause.‘ 


The idea of beauty is, with St. Thomas, purely intellectual and 
objective. Predominant intellectualism, however, is not the most 
favorable condition for the development of art, which calls for 
a certain harmony between intellect, emotion, and will. Predominant 
intellectualism as well as unchecked emotionalism lead to mannerism 
— the first to cold academicism which, under certain circumstances, 
goes hand in hand with distortion of forms, the latter to the final 
dissolution of form. The early products of Dominican art all show 
some coldness and lack of emotional quality, as, for example, the 
frescoes of the Spanish Chapel in Sta. Maria Novella at Florence. 
It was only later that Dominican art also produced a great artist 
with a loving and burning soul, Fra Angelico da Fiesole. 


At first sight, the esthetic views of St. Bonaventure do not 
seem to differ widely from those of St. Thomas. With him, too, 
beauty is, primarily, a matter of reason : Scientia reddit opus 
pulcrum, voluntas reddit utile, perseverantia reddit stabile. Primum 
est in rationali, secundum in concupiscibili, tertium in irascibili? 


8. Sum. Theol. 1,Q.V., art. 4. 
9. De Red. Art. Theol., 3. 
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The Aristotelian concepts of wholeness, proportion, and splendor 
determine beauty for him also. Like St. Thomas, he accepts the 
Augustinian definitions of beauty, quoted by him in his Itimerarium 
Mentis in Deum. As far as the relation between the beautiful and 
the good is concerned, St. Bonaventure also shares the view of St. 
Thomas, and declares, with reference to the identity theory as 
expressed by Dionysius Areopagita: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod 
idem est bonum et pulcrum; dicendum quod Dionysius non vult 
dicere, quod sint unum ratione, sed quod sint unum re.” 


In strict contrast to St. Thomas, however, St, Bonaventure and 
the later Franciscan philosophers like Duns Scotus express volun- 
taristic opinions: Ipse voluntas est supremum in anima." Voluntas 
est nobilissimum et supremum substantiae rationalis. Liberum arbi- 
trium sive voluntas est nobilissimum quod sit in anima." These are 
only a few of many similar statements picked up at random from 
St. Bonaventure’s writings. St. Bonaventure’s philosophy, although 
Aristotelian in the principle as the philosophy of his great Domi- 
nican friend, is, nevertheless, emotional and subjective. Subjective 
emotionalism, however, in due combination with reason, was a 
philosophy which always resulted in fruitful relations to art. 


As a voluntarist, St. Bonaventure stresses the emotional and 
subjective elements in connection with beauty: Pulcrum delectat 
et magis pulcrum magis delectat, ergo summe pulcrum summe 
delectat.’ Pulcritudo naturaliter attrahit animam ad amorem.“ 

In his distinction between moral and esthetic beauty, St. Bona- 
venture becomes more explicit than St. Thomas : 


Sed pulcritudo ista refertur ad prototypum, quod nihilominus est in 
imagine pulcritudo, non solum in eo cuius est imago. Et potest, ibi reperiri 
duplex ratio pulcritudinis, quamvis in eo cuius est, non nisi una inveniatur. 
Quod patet, quia imago dicitur pulcra, quando bene protracta est, dicitur 
etiam pulcra, quando bene representat illum, ad quem est. Et quod ista sit 
ratio pulcritudinis, patet, quia contingit unam esse sine alia: quemadmodum 


. Lib. Sent. 1, Dist. XXXI, P 2, art. 1,q.3. 
. Lib. Sent. Wl, Dist. XXVII, art. 1,q.3. 

. Lib. Sent. i, Dist. XVI, art. 2,q.3. 

. Lib. Sent. 1, Dist. I, art. 3,q.1. 

. Lib. Sent. IV, Dist. XXX, Dub. VI. 
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dicitur imago diaboli pulcra, quando bene representat foeditatem diaboli, 
et tunc foeda est. 


While the esthetic views of St. Bonaventure, although differently 
tinged by his voluntaristic attitude, do not differ essentially from 
the esthetic views of St. Thomas and Aristotle, he, in contrast to 
St. Thomas, dares to make a decisive step in acknowledging, from 
the philosophical and theological standpoint, the possibility of a 
distinct artistic view of life. In Liber II of the Sentences, Distinctio 
XXIII, Dubium IV, he makes a distinction among six different 
kinds of vision. According to him, an object can be comprehended 
sensually, imaginatively, and intellectually, as St. Augustine taught. 
It can further, however, be comprehended in its similarity to another 
thing by way of a medium, as an effect of another thing, and, finally, 
in its essence: 


Dicendum, quod modi vivendi possunt dupliciter distingui: vel a parte 
virtutis cognoscentis, vel a parte medii. Si a parte virtutis cognitivae, cum 
illa sit triplex, scilicet sensitiva exterior, imaginativa, et intellectiva; sic 
triplex distinguitur visio, vindelicet corporalis, imaginativa et intellectualis. 

Si autem a parte medii, tunc sex sunt differentiae, quarum sufficientia 
patet sic. Omne enim, quod videtur ab anima, aut videtur sui essentiam, 
aut videtur per sui speciem, aut videtur per rem aliam, ab ipse simpliciter 
differentem. Si per sui essentiam videtur, sic est unus modus, qui ponitur 
sexto loco. Si per sui speciem, hoc potest tripliciter: nam illa species aut 
est omnino concreta materiae, partim abstracta. Concreta est, prout appre- 
henditur a sensu exteriori, licet sit ibi aliqua abstractio; simpliciter abstracta, 
prout apprehenditur ab imaginatione; et sunt tres primi modi. 


Si autem res habet cognosci par rem ab ipsa differentem, hoc potest 
esse dupliciter: aut quia comparatur ad ipsam sub ratione similis, aut in 
ratione effectus. Et sic duo sunt modi, videlicet quartus et quintus. 


Here we have before us the first attempt at a theoretical evalua- 
tion of the different kinds of possible visions of the world, including 
the visions of art and science. The fourth distinction is concerned 
with art; according to this, a special world of art is possible, and 
thus the autonomy of art is theoretically established and acknowl- 
edged by philosophy and theology, for the first time in the middle 
ages. With these sentences, St. Bonaventure gives art the green 


15. Lib. Sent. 1, Dist. XXXI, P 2, art. 1, q. 3. 
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light to proceed on its own particular way. Formely, Christian art 
was restricted to an old vocabulary of forms and patterns, and to 
mere illustration of given texts; now the artist is allowed to speak 
freely and to develop his world of thought and feeling. Soon the 
literary people, poets, writers, and preachers, began to borrow their 
iconographic imagination also from the fine arts. When we hear 
another great Franciscan, of the next century, St. Bernardine of 
Siena, preaching: 


Just as the earth submerges in spring into an ocean of smells and 
magnificent colors, so is the Holy Virgin surrounded by the choirs of the 
angels, apostles, and martyrs; all swarm around Her and envelop Her 
in an atmosphere full of song and fragrance... singing and dancing, they 
form a row “come tu vedi dipénto colla su alla Porta a Camollia...” 


we feel that the preacher was not referring to a picture as a mere 
illustration in a biblia pauperum, but that he felt inspired by this 
work of art, and that it was, in this case, the artist, who had his 
share in inciting the preacher's imagination. 


The concept of similitude, upon which the comparability of 
things is based, already plays a rdle in the older Scholastic literature, 
especially with Hugo of St. Victor, to whom St. Bonaventure refers 
in his discrimination between image and similitude: 


Imago nominat conformitatem in quantitate, similitudo vero conve- 
nientiam in qualitate... imago est in potentia cognoscendi, et similitudo 
in potentia diligendi... similitudo vero dicit convenientiam in qualitate; 
et quia qualitas, in qua principaliter assimilatur anima Deo, est in voluntate 
sive in affectione: hinc est, quod similitudo ponitur principaliter in potentia 
affectiva.27 


Here again, the voluntaristic leanings of St. Bonaventure come to 
the fore, in close connection with his acknowledgment of art as 
a mental world of its own. 


Under such circumstances, it is natural that the creative artist 
gains in importance and reputation. St. Bonaventure consistently 
makes the first step in acknowledging the artist’s high rank as a 


16. S. Bernardino da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari, Milan, 1936, Predica 1. 
17. Lib. Sent. 11, Dist. XVI, art. I, q. 3. 
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sort of creator: Si consideremus egressum, videbimus, quo effectus 
artificialis exit ab artefice, mediante similitudine existente in mente; 
per quam artifex excogitat et inde producit, sicut disposuit.* The 
Seraphic Doctor uses the creative activity of the artist as a means 
to make his readers understand the creative activity of the Creator, 
and to demonstrate in this way the necessary attitude of His work 
of art, creation, and especially of man towards Him: 


Producit enim artifex exterius opus assimilatum exemplari interiori 
eatenus, qua potest melius; et si talem effectum posset producere, quid 
ipsum amaret et cognosceret utique faceret; et si effectus ille cognosceret 
suum opificem, hoc esset mediante similitudine, secundum quam ab artefice 
processit; et si haberet obtenebratos oculos cognitionis, ut non posset supra 
se elevari, necesse esset ad hoc, ut ad cognitionem sui opificis duceretur, 
quod similitudo, per quam productus esset effectus, condescenderet usque 
ad illam naturam quae ab eo posset capi et cognosci.?® 


This is certainly one of the sources from which the Deus Artifex 
and Divino Artista theories of the Renaissance have their origin. 


Il 


As far as iconography is concerned, the vision of St. Francis 
himself, and the history of his life, became new religious topics 
and sought artistic representation. It is today generally assumed 
that the fresco in the Sacro Speco at Subiaco was the fftst portrait 
of St. Francis. The chapel was consecrated in 1228, and since it 
shows the Saint without nimbus and stigmata, the painting must 
have been finished before July 16th of that year. It reveals, on 
one hand, individual features, in contrast to earlier portraits of 
Popes and Emperors on coins, or in miniatures. On the other hand, 
however, it does not correspond with reports from contemporaries 
describing the Saint’s actual corporeal appearance. It is a typical 
ideal portrait. Both its character as a portrait and its ideality are 
significant. The latter links it with Greek art and its successor, the 


18. De Red. Art. ad Theol. 12. . 

19. De Red. Art. ad Theol. 12. The idea of God as summus artifex was known 
already in antiquity. In Christian literature it emerges for the first time, as far as 
I know, with St. Athanasius. 
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Byzantium art. Since the Byzantine representations in the later 
Middle Ages were strongly bound to the older iconography and 
new representations were forced into old schemes, thereby losing 
the true character of portraits, the case in question is different. 
After many centuries we meet a new creation once more. The fact 
that this event is connected with the personality of St. Francis 
shows again that Franciscanism and the new spirit which manifested 
itself in this way were related to each other. 

Althought it was mistakenly that Vasari names Cimabue as the 
author of the first portrait painted since Antiquity, it is nevertheless 
significant that St. Francis was associated in Vasari’s mind with his 
alleged first example of modern portraiture. Portrait painting could 
not develop without individualistic thinking, and such individualism, 
naturally emerging from voluntarism, was introduced into the recog- 
nized philosophy of the Church by Franciscans. 


Aside from his appearance in portraits ascribed to Berlinghieri, 
Margeritone d’Arezzo, and other masters, St. Francis soon appears 
in combination with other representations, especially with that of 
the Crucifixion and in the company of other saints. Generally, he 
wears a cowl, but sometimes he is pictured as a deacon. He appears 
pictured as a deacon in the Glorification of Assisi, and in the Disputa 
of Raphael. 


Events in St. Francis’ life appear early in artistic representations. 
The first exgmple which I know of is the panel of 1235, attributed 
to Bonaventura Berlinghieri. It is a Byzantine painting, showing the 
portrait of the Saint flanked by six lateral paintings of miracles 
performed by St. Francis: the healing of the cripples, the healing 
of a lame man, the exorcism of the devils in Arezzo, the resurrection 
of a child, the sermon to the birds, and the Stigmatization. Similar 
representations painted within the thirteenth century, can be found 
in Sta. Croce, Florence, S. Francesco in Pistoia, §. Francesco in Pisa, 
and in the Gallery of Siena. The end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century are marked by the most famous 
sequence of such pictures, the frescoes in the upper church of 
Assisi. Not much later Giotto created the most beautiful series of 
frescoes, those describing events from the life of St. Francis found 
in Sta. Croce in Florence. Other series which he is reported to 
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have painted in Rimini and Ravenna are lost. Another famous 
series of such frescoes issued from Benozzo Gozzoli in S. Francesco 
at Montefalco. Sassetta painted an altarpiece for Borgo San Sepol- 
cro with St. Francis in glory as the central panel, and a number 
of lateral pictures with the history of the Saint. These are now 
dispersed among various European collections. Among modern 
painters Boutet de Monvel also painted such a series. 


The literary sources of these representations were the two 
vitae of St. Francis by Thomas of Celano, the Legenda Trium 
Sociorum, and St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. Francis. Whereas the 
earlier pictorial representations concentrated chiefly on the miracles 
ascribed to the Saint, the Assisi series relates events of his life 
in a nafrative way. Giotto, in the Bardi Chapel of Sta. Croce, picks 
out the most significant scenes and monumentally shows them in 
paintings full of dramatic greatness. 


Franciscan theologians were responsible for another class of 
representations demonstrating Franciscan thought and the Fran- 
ciscan virtues in allegorical representations, such as the four frescoes 


on the vaults of the lower church of Assisi, ascribed by the older 
authors to Giotto himself, but recognized today as the work of a 
close follower and assistant of Giotto, the so-called Maestro delle 
Vele. They represent the wedding of St. Francis with Poverty, the 
allegory of Chastity, the allegory of Obedience, and St. Francis 
himself in glory. 


St. Bonaventure’s poem, Lignum Vitae, also gave rise to an 
artistic theme. We know of at least five representations of this 
subject within the fourteenth century: one, the oldest of these, and 
altogether the most comprehensive illustration of the poem, is. in 
the Academy of Florence, and is attributed to Pacino da Bonaguida, 
a follower of Giotto. Another so-called Tree of Bonaventure was 
painted by Taddeo Gaddi in the refectory of Sta. Croce in Florence. 
It shows an approach to the iconography of the old theme of the 
Tree of Jesse by including the prophets in the picture. These are 
combined with St. Bonaventure’s verses, which are written here 
and not replaced by pictorial representations as in the Tree of 
Pacino. Other Trees of Bonaventure are to be found in S. Antonio 
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in Padua, Sta. Maria Maggiore at Bergamo, and in later times, 
in many Franciscan churches from Faenza in the north to Bitonto 
and Brindisi in the south. 


The Trees of St. Bonaventure demonstrate the interest of the 
Franciscans in mystic contemplation on the Cross. For the same 
reason, another theme, the history of the True Cross, was dear 
to them. We find such representations in Franciscan churches exclu- 
sively. Agnolo Gaddi painted a series of frescoes illustrating this 
legend in Sta. Croce at Florence. Another series, painted by Cenni 
di Ser Cenni, adorns S. Francesco at Volterra. The most famous 
sequence of such frescoes was painted in the fifteenth century by 
Piero della Francesca in S$. Francesco at Arezzo. Apart from being 
one of the great master pieces of all times, this work is especially 
interesting as the last monument inspired by the idea of the 
Crusades. 


But not only did a new iconography arise from Franciscanism. 
Franciscan thought also influenced old iconographic patterns. Up to 
the days of St. Francis, the Lord was generally painted as triumphant 
over death and suffering. In the first centuries of Christianity, rep- 


resentations showing his sufferings were deliberately avoided. The 
great series of the fourth and fifth centuries show the miracles 
performed by Him, and also the most varied scenes from His life, 
but not the Crucifixion, for example. Christ, on His way to Golgotha, 
does not bear the Cross Himself. Later on, Simon of Cyrene is shown 
helping Him. The dead Savior is shown, in representations of the 
Crucifixon, already at S. Clemente in Rome, and appears again, 
in occidental art, in a few representations of the eleventh century 
in Italy and of the twelfth century in France. Such representations 
are rather exceptional. The beautiful Crucifixion on the altar of 
Nicholas of Verdun, where Christ is also shown as dead, is so 
closely related to the Lord on the Cross which we know from the 
Franciscan sphere of Giunta Pisano and his followers — such as 
the Masters of St. Francis and St. Clare — that one can only assume 
that the famous representation of the Klosterneuburg altarpiece 
was painted long after Nicholas, and replaces the lost original of the 
twelth century. 
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When the Crucifix first appeared in Western Europe, the Lord 
was generally painted with open eyes and as living. The mystic 
contemplation of the later Middle Ages since the time of St. Bernard 
and that of the Franciscans especially, loved to dwell on meditations 
on the Lord’s sufferings. From now on, the Crucifix with the living 
Christ disappears, and the Lord on the Cross is always depicted as 
dead : His eyes are closed, His head fallen on His chest. A special 
predilection for the scenes of the Passion is characteristic of the art 
influenced by the Franciscans : in the Tree of Bonaventure of the 
Florentine Academy, no less than five representations of the cru- 
cified Savior are to be seen. 


One of the products of Franciscan literature which became in- 
fluential, as far as changes in the iconography of the life of the 
Lord were concerned, was Johannes de Caulibus’ Meditations on 
the Life of the Lord. Especially in Northern art, this influence was 
widespread and great. In Italy, another consequence of the Fran- 
ciscan influence began to play a rdle: In many instances, such as 
the most beautiful representation of the Lord’s life in existence, 
the frescoes of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua, we cannot 


but assume that many slight but significant changes in the tradi- 
tional iconography had been the product of the artist’s mind, and 
were only later taken over by literature. In Giotto’s frescoes, such 
changes are restricted to the representation of feelings in a very 
personal way, to the introduction of new features created by an 
artist’s imagination (such as the shadowy devil in the Betrayal) 
and to the dramatic concentration of the epic stories. 


Another literary product of importance was the Commentary 
of Nicholas of Lyra. This was the authoritative commentary to the 
Scriptures during the whole period of the Renaissance. Whoever 
tried to get an explanation of any Biblical passage consulted this 
Commentary, and its traces can be found in many artistic repre- 
sentations of Biblical themes. 


Finally, the writings of the great Franciscan theologians and 
philosophers are paralleled by formal representations of the same 
world of thought. The most grandiose example of such influence 
is shown in Raphael's frescoes in the Stanza della Segnatura. These 
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frescoes represent a reductio artium ad theologiam of Bonaven- 
turean character. If we follow the downward movement, recogniz- 
able not only in the Disputa but in the whole Stanza, which Father 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., wrote about in his paper on the Dis- 
puta,” we see first the golden rays of light coming from above as 
we feel them in St. Bonaventure’s reductio, which also begins with 
the quotation from the Epistle of St. James: 


“Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights.” 
(To be continued) 


Harry B. GUTMAN 
New York City. 


20. Franciscan Studies, vol. 23, no. 1, March (1942). 





ep 
. THE PROLOGUE TO OCKHAM’S EXPOSITION OF 
THE PHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE 


ILLIAM OCKHAM wrote three works concerning the 

Physics of Aristotle: the Summula in libros Physicorum, 
the Questiones in libros Physicorum, and the Expositio super octo 
libros Physicorum. Of these three, the Summulz is the only work 
which has appeared in print (in three separate editions between 
1495 and 1537), and the Questiones is the only one which has 
come down to us in its entirety. The Expositio comes to us in eight 
incomplete manuscripts varying in length between three books and 
eight books. Two of these manuscripts supplied the text of the 
Prologue to the Exposition which is presented in the following 
pages. 

The two manuscripts here compared are M - Oxford (Merton 
College 293) which ends abruptly at the beginning of Book 8, 
and V - Vatican (Vat. lat. 3062) which ends in the middle of 
Book 3. Since not one of the eight manuscripts is complete the 
possibility suggests itself that Ockham never finished this Expositio. 
Only time and more extended research can solve this problem. 


There is another problem more pertinent to this paper: How 
to explain the difference between the two “Incipits”. At least three 
manuscripts have the Vatican reading. The Oxford ms. is the only 
one, as far as can be determined at this time, which opens with the 
words “Valde reprehensibilis’. It may be conjectured that the 
opening lines of the Oxford text come to us as a reportatio and 
that a later ordinatio completely altered the opening lines to the 
reading found in the Vatican and other manuscripts. In this ordinatio 
(if such it is) Ockham has a few remarks to make about Aristotle 
and the reasons for writing this exposition of his Physics. At this 
point the two manuscripts meet to form the main body of the 
Prologue. 
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Ockham divides his Prologue into four main sections : 
I. A discussion on “science” in general; 


II. the different meanings or acceptations of the word “‘science’’; 


III. certain conclusions to be drawn as a result of these dis- 
tinctions; 


IV. a discussion of Natural Science (or Philosophia Naturalis). 


The following is a schematic presentation of the thoughts he 
develops under each of the major headings:— 


I. Concerning Science in general. 
1) Science is a quality existing subjectively in the soul, 
or it is a collection of such qualities; 
2) i.e., science is a habitus. 


. Different Meanings of the term “science”. 


. 1) Scientia est certa notitia alicuius veri (i.e., “science” is 
equated with certain knowledge of a true proposition, 
but this knowledge is based on authority). 

2) Scientia est certa et evidens notitia alicuius veri (know- 
ledge based on experience). 

3) Scientia est certa et evidens notitia alicuius veri et neces- 

sarii (i.e., knowledge of principles and conclusions 
following therefrom). 
Scientia est certa et evidens notitia alicuius veri et 
necessarii ex premissis necessariis in syllogismo (i., 
“science” is equated with demonstration in the strict 
sense). Science in this sense is distinguished from Intel- 
lectus and Sapientia. 


« 


“Science” can also be distinguished according as it is 
applied to 
5) knowledge of a conclusion, or 
6) knowledge of a complete syllogism. 
C. 7) Science can be a single habitus, or 
8) it can be a collection of habitus. 
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Ill. Conclusions. 


1) Metaphysics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy are 
called “sciences” in the sense of II. C. 8 supra (i.e., 


these sciences are not a single habitus but a collection 
of habitus). 


No science (in the sense of II. C. 7 & 8 supra) has 
more than two causes; they have final and efficient 
causes but no material and formal causes. 


Science in the sense of II. C. 8 does not have one sub- 
ject only, but has different subjects according to the 
different parts of the science. 


So the expression “the subject of a science” has two 
meanings: 

(a) that which receives the science (the intellect); 
(b) that about which something is known. 


The science of Natural Philosophy, therefore, does not 
have a single subject (in the sense of III. 4b supra) 
because it is not a single habitus but a collection of 
habitus. 


. Concerning Natural Science (or Philosophy) in Particular. 


1) The subject of Natural Philosophy, strictly speaking, 
is not real things but terms of first intention — i.e., 
concepts or intentions anime which stand for real 
things. 


2) Natural Science is distinguished from other sciences 
(a) by its subjects, or 
(b) by its predicates. 

3) Natural science is speculative; but if parts of it deal 
with human acts, then those parts are practical. 


4) Explanation of the title of Aristotle’s Physics (Liber 
de ‘Physico Auditu’). 
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Expositio super octo libros Physicorum. 


Oxford Manuscript 


(Merton Coll. 293) 

Valde reprehensibilis videtur 
qui in sua perfectione acquirenda 
torpescit, cum omnia alia ab homine 
viventia et non viventia, sentientia 
et non sentientia 
tentibus, nisi impediantur, diligen- 
ter insistant. Inter perfectiones 
autem humanas una de maioribus 
scientia aestimatur; circa quam 
Aristoteles, ut eam sibi acquireret 
et aliis influeret, per doctrinam sol- 
licite laboravit. Nam praeter scien- 
tias rationales, morales, et divinas, 
naturali scientiae operam dedit. 
Secunda autem pars scientiae natu- 
ralis traditae ab Aristotele est liber 
Physicorum cuius expositionem ad 
praesens intendo. 


Sed antequam.... (Page 239) 


Vatican Manuscript 
(Vat. lat. 3062) 


Philosophos plurimos sapien- 
tiae titulo decoratos, qui tamquam 
luminaria fulgida splendoris scien- 
tiae ignorantiae tenebratos caligine 
illustrant, aetas praeterita protulit 
et nutrivit. Inter alios autem philo- 
sophos, peritissimus Aristoteles non 
parvae nec contemnendae doctrinae 
praeclarus apparuit; qui, quasi lin- 
ceis oculis, subtiliora (?) naturae 
rimatus, philosophiae naturalis abs- 
condita posteris revelavit. 

Et quoniam quidem multi 
libros eiusdem conati sunt expo- 
nere, visum est mihi et multis stu- 
diose rogantibus quid de eius 
intentione senserim ad°* studentium 
utilitatem conscribere. Nec quis- 
quam, nisi invidus, mihi debet esse 
molestus, si ea quae probabilia mihi 


videntur, sine invidia communicem, quia animo solummodo investigandi, 
non pertinacia contendendi, nec in alicuius iniuriam ad explanationem eorum 
quae Aristotelis sunt exquisita laboribus sine temeraria assertione procedam; 
et sicut nonumquam aliquorum opiniones cum omni modestia sine malitia 
{reprehendo}, ita paratus sum, etiam sine impatientia, si aliquid dixero 
non consonum veritati reprehendi. 

Caveat tamen corrector ne in malis principiis consuetudo aut favor aut 
odium de correctore nonumquam faciat perversorem, et advertat quod non 
possum me singulorum opinionibus, quae se mutuo reprobant, coaptare. 

Sane, licet vir iste multa et magna divinitus adiutus invenerit, nonnullos 
tamen impeditus humanitus errores immiscuit veritati. 

Eapropter opiniones recitandas mihi nullus ascribat, cum non quid iuxta 
veritatem catholicam sentiam, sed quod istum philosophum approbasse, vel 
secundum sua principia, ut mihi videtur approbare debuisse putem, referre? 
proponam. De intentione alicuius diversa et adversa, cum ipse Scripturae 
Sacrae auctor non fuerit, sine periculo animae licitum est sentire; nec in hoc 
error contrahit pravitatem. Quinimo, in exercitatione huius unicuique sine 
periculo animae licitum est sentire nec liberum reservatur judicium. 

Expositurus itaque naturalem Aristotelis philosophiam a libro Physi- 
corum incipiam: qui primus est. 
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Sed antequam ad expositionem textus accedam, aliqua praeambula, 
sicut in principio Logicae feci, praemittam. Et quia forte expositio super 
Logicam ad manus aliquorum non deveniet,? qui tamen istam forte videbunt, 
idcirco aliqua ibidem po hic replicare, addendo aliqua,* non Pigebit. 

Est ergo = videndum quid est scientia in generali. Secundo, aliquae 
distinctiones huius nominis ‘scientia’ sunt ponendae; tertio, ex dicendis’ 
sunt aliquae conclusiones eliciendae; quarto, de Scientia Naturali, magis 
in ‘anials est videndum. 

Circa primum dicendum est quod scientia vel est quaedam qualitas 
existens subiective in anima vel est collectio aliquarum talium qualitatum 
animam informantium; et loquor tantum de scientia hominis. Hoc proba- 
tur: quia non minus est scientia quae est* habitus, talis qualitas quam actus 
scientiae, sed actus scientiae est talis qualitas; ergo, et scientia, quae est 
habitus, est talis qualitas. Major videtur manifesta; minorem probo: Quia 
impossibile est contradictoria successive verificari de aliquo subiecto,’ nisi 
sit aliqua mutatio; scilicet acquisitio alicuius rei vel deperditio vel productio 
vel destructio vel motus localis; sed nulla tali mutatione existente in aliquo 
alio ab anima rationali potest anima® intelligere quod non prius intelligebat 
per hoc quod vult intelligere aliquid quod non prius intellexit; ergo anima 
habet aliquod® quod prius non habuit. Sed illud non potest dari nisi intel- 
lectio vel volitio; ergo volitio vel intellectio est aliqua'® talis qualitas; sed 
qua ratione volitio est talis qualitas eadem ratione'' et intellectio. Et per 
consequens eadem ratione habitus scientiae est talis qualitas, vel aggregans 
tales qualitates. 

Praeterea, potentia quae’? habet quod prius non habuit'® est magis 
habilis et prona'* ad actum quam prius; sed manifeste experimur quod post 
multas cogitationes est aliquis habilior et pronior ad consimiles cogitationes 
nunc quam prius; ergo aliquid habet nunc quod prius non habuit. Sed illud 
non potest poni nisi habitus; ergo habitus est subiective in anima. Sed non 
potest esse aliquid tale!’ subiective in anima nisi sit qualitas; ergo habitus 
est qualitas. Et per consequens multo fortius habitus, qui est scientia, est 
qualitas animae. 

Circa secundum sciendum quod scientia multipliciter accipitur, et sunt 
variae distinctiones scientiae etiam non subordinatae. Una est!* quod scientia 
uno modo’ est certa notitia alicuius veri, et sic sciuntur aliqua per fidem 
tantum, sicut dicimus nos scire quod Roma est magna civitas quam tamen 
non vidimus; et similiter dico quod'* scio istum esse patrem meum et istam 
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esse matrem meam, et sic de aliis quae non sunt evidenter nota; quia tamen 
eis!? sine omni dubitatione adhaeremus et sunt vera, dicimur?® scire illa. ; 

Aliter?! accipitur scientia pro evidenti notitia, quando scilicet aliquid 
dicitur sciri non tantum propter testimonium narrantium sed, si hoc est,?” 
ex notitia aliqua incomplexa terminorum aliquorum mediate vel immediate 
assentiremus ei. Sicut si nullus narret mihi quod paries est albus, ex hoc* 
quod video albedinem quae est in pariete, scirem quod paries est albus, et 
ita est de aliis; et isto modo scientia non est tantum necessariorum, immo 
etiam est aliquorum contingentium sive sint contingentia ad utrumlibet 
sive alia. 

Tertio modo dicitur scientia** notitia evidens alicuius necessarii. Et 
isto modo non sciuntur contingentia sed principia et conclusiones sequentes. 

Quarto modo dicitur scientia notitia evidens veri necessarii nata causari 
ex notitia evidenti praemissarum necessariarum applicatarum per discursum 
syllogisticum. Et isto modo distinguitur scientia ab intellectu, qui est habitus 
principiorum, et etiam a sapientia, sicut docet Philosophus in® 6° Ethi- 
corum*. 

Alia distinctio scientiae?* est quod aliquando scientia accipitur pro no- 
titia evidenti conclusionis, aliquando” pro tota notitia demonstrationis. 

Alia distinctio scientiae est quod scientia aliquando accipitur pro uno 
habitu secundum numerum non includentem plures habitus specie distinctos, 
aliquando accipitur pro collectione multorum habituum ordinem determi- 
natum et certum habentium. Et isto secundo modo accipitur scientia fre- 
quenter a Philosopho. Et scientia isto modo comprehendit tamquam partes 
aliquo modo integrales habitus principiorum et conclusionum, notitias ter- 
minorum, reprobationes falsorum argumentorum et errorum, et solutiones 
eorum; et sic dicitur Metaphysica esse scientia et Naturalis Philosophia esse 
scientia; et ita de aliis. ; 

Tertio, ex istis?* elliciendae sunt aliquae conclusiones. Prima est, quod 
Metaphysica,”” similiter Mathematica et Scientia*® Naturalis, non est una 
scientia secundum numerum illo modo quo haec albedo est una numero 
et iste calor et iste homo et iste asinus. Hanc probo: quia Metaphysica com- 
prehendit multas conclusiones, circa quarum unam potest aliquis errare et 
ipsemet eodem tempore aliam scire, sicut per certam experientiam patet, 
quod idem primo addiscit unam conclusionem et postea aliam et tamen 
aliquando prius erravit circa utramque. Ex hoc arguo sic: error circa A et 
scientia circa A formaliter repugnant, sed error circa A et scientia circa B 
non repugnant ** formaliter, quia stant simul; ergo scientia circa A et 
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scientia circa B non sunt eiusdem rationis; quia quando aliqua*? sunt eiusdem 
rationis, quidquid formaliter contrariatur uni, contrariatur®> alteri. Sed si 
non sunt eiusdem rationis, et manifestum est quod neutrum est, neutrum 
est materia alterius nec forma; ergo non faciunt unum numero per se et per 
consequens comprehendens utrumque illorum non est unum numero per se. 

Praeterea, Metaphysica comprehendit tam notitiam principiorum quam 
conclusionum, et similiter Philosophia Naturalis; sed habitus principiorum 
et conclusionum distinguuntur*4: tum quia secundum Philosophum 1° Pos- 
teriorum*, habitus principiorum est notior habitu conclusionum; sed idem 
non est notius se; tum quia notitia principii est causa notitiae conclu- 
sionis; idem autem non est causa sui ipsius. Ideo dicendum est quod Meta- 
physica non est una scientia numero, nec similiter Philosophia Naturalis. 
Sed Philosophia Naturalis est collectio multorum habituum, sicut dictum 
est; nec est aliter una nisi sicut civitas dicitur una vel populus dicitur unus 
vel exercitus comprehendens homines et equos et cetera mecessaria dicitur 
unus; vel sicut regnum dicitur unum vel sicut universitas dicitur una vel 
sicat mundus dicitur unus. 


Secunda conclusio sequens est ista, quod nulla scientia habet proprie*’ 
nisi duas causas proprie loquendo de causa, quia nullum accidens habet 
nisi** tantum duas causas; scilicet finalem et efficientem; quia secundum 
Philosophum 8° Metaphysicae**, accidens non habet materiam ex qua sed 
in qua. Nunc autem materia in qua non est causa illius cuius est materia 
in qua, sicut materia non est causa formae sed compositi; ergo accidens 
non habet materiam. Sed si non habet causam materialem, non habet causam 
formalem; ergo nullum accidens habet nisi tantum duas causas essentiales; 
scilicet finalem et efficientem. Sed omnis scientia quae est una numero, est 
una qualitas numero sicut dictum est. Ergo, nulla talis scientia habet nisi 
tantum duas causas. Sed quando aliquid est aggregatum ex multis diver- 
sarum rationum, quorum nullum est materia alterius, si nullum illorum’” 
habet materiam, nec illud aggregatum habet materiam; ergo scientia quae 
est collectio multorum talium habituum non habet materiam, nec per con- 
sequens habet causam formalem. 


Ideo dicendum est, quod loquendo de virtute sermonis nulla scientia 
habet nisi tantum duas causas essentiales; scilicet efficientem et finalem. 
Sed quod dicitur quod ‘quaelibet scientia habet causam materialem et for- 
malem, si habeat veritatem,’ est locutio impropria et metaphorica, et tunc 
vocatur materia illud de quo est scientia. Sed iste est improprius modus 
loquendi. Sic enim possem dicere quod color est materia visionis meae et 
quod color** est causa materialis visionis**, apprehensionis, et sensationis. 
Similiter forma improprie vocatur distinctio partium scientiae. Sic enim 
possem dicere quod tres lineae sunt causa formalis trianguli, et quod manus 
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et pedes et* caput et cetera membra hominis sunt causa formalis hominis, 
quod non est proprie dictum. Ideo proprie loquendo scientia non habet nisi 
tantum*! duas causas, quia non habet causam formalem nec materialem, 
quia proprie loquendo causa materialis est de essentia illius cuius est causa; 
sed subiectum scientiae non est de essentia scientiae sicut patet manifeste. 

Similiter proprie loquendo causa materialis recipit formam in se, sed 
subiectum vel obiectum non recipit in se scientiam nec aliquam partem 
scientiae, sed solus intellectus recipit scientiam; ergo obiectum vel subiectum 
non est proprie loquendo causa materialis scientiae, et per consequens non 
habet causam formalem. 


Tertia conclusio sequens est, quod talis scientia una unitate collectionis 
non habet unum subiectum, sed secundum diversas partes habet subiecta* 
diversa: quia subiectum scientiae non potest vocari nisi illud de quo scitur 
aliquid; sed in una scientia tali unitate sunt multa de quo alia sciuntur; 
ergo talis scientia non habet tantum* unum subiectum. 


Propter quod sciendum, quod subiectum scientiae dupliciter accipitur: 
uno modo pro illo quod recipit scientiam et habet scientiam in se subiective, 
sicut dicitur quod corpus vel superficies est subiectum albedinis et ignis est 
subiectum caloris, et isto modo subiectum scientiae est ipsemet intellectus; 
quia quaelibet scientia talis est accidens ipsius*’ intellectus. Alio modo di- 
citur subiectum scientiae illud de quo scitur aliquid; et sic accipit Philo- 
sophus in libro Posteriorum*, et sic idem est subiectum conclusionis et 
scientiae, nec dicitur subiectum nisi quia est subiectum conclusionis. Et 
ideo quando sunt diversae conclusiones habentes diversa subiecta illo modo 
quo Logicus utitur hoc vocabulo ‘subiectum’, tunc illius scientiae quae est 
ageregata ex omnibus scientiis illarum conclusionum non est aliquod unum 
subiectum, sed diversarum partium sunt diversa subiecta. Quando autem 
omnes conclusiones habent idem subiectum, tunc totius aggregati est unum 
subiectum, illud, scilicet quod est subiectum omnium illarum conclusionum. 


Similiter sciendum, quod differentia est inter obiectum et subiectum; 
nam obiectum scientiae est tota propositio nota, subiectum est pars illius 
propositionis; scilicet terminus subiectus. Sicut scientiae,4* qua scio quod 
omnis homo est susceptibilis disciplinae, obiectum est tota propositio, sed 
subiectum est iste terminus ‘homo’. 


Ex istis patet, quod continere virtualiter totam notitiam conclusionum 
vel esse primum, ad quod omnia alia referuntur, et multa huiusmodi quae 
attribuuntur rationi*” subiecti, non sunt de ratione subiecti, quia subiectum 
non plus continet virtualiter habitum quam praedicatum,* nec omnia plus 
attribuuntur subiecto quam alii. Et si aliquando hoc contingat, hoc accidit. 

Ex istis etiam patet quod quaerere, quid est subiectum Logicae vel 
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Philosophiae Naturalis vel Metaphysicae vel Mathematicae vel scientia mo- 
talis, nihil est quaerere, quia talis quaestio ee oe aliquid sit subiec- 
tum Logicae et similiter Phlosophiae Naturalis; quod est manifeste falsum. 
Quia nihil unum est subiectum totius sed diversarum partium diversa sunt 
subiecta. Unde, quaerere quid est subiectum Philosophiae Naturalis, est 
similis quaestioni ~ Pienaar quis est rex mundi, quia’ sicut nullus 
est unus*! rex mundi unus est rex unius regni et alter alterius, sic est 
de subiectis diversarum’? partium scientiae talis; nec plus®> scientia, quae 
est talis collectio, habet unum subiectum quam mundus habet unum regem 
vel quam unum regnum habet unum comitem. 

Tamen, pro dictis aliquorum auctorum qui videntur assignare unum” 
subiectum talium scientiarum est sciendum, quod non intendunt quod 
aliquid sit proprie subiectum primum totius, sed intendunt dicere quod 
inter omnia subiecta diversarum partium est aliquod unum primum aliqua 
primitate; et aliquando unum est primum una primitate et aliud est primum’ 
alia primitate. Sicut in Metaphysica primum inter omnia subiecta primitate 
Pp icationis est ens, sed primum primitate perfectionis est Deus; similiter 
in Philosophia Naturali primum subiectum primitate praedicationis est sub- 
stantia naturalis vel aliquid aliud,’* et primum primitate perfectionis est 
homo vel corpus caeleste vel aliquid tale. Et hoc intendunt auctores per 
talia verba et nihil aliud. 

Quarto videndum est de Scientia Naturali magis in speciali, et viden- 
dum est de quibus considerat, quomodo ab aliis scientiis distinguitur,” sub 
qua parte Philosophiae continetur, et de libro Physicorum in speciali. 

Circa primum dicendum est’* quod Philosophia Naturalis considerat 
de substantiis sensibilibus et compositis ex materia et forma principaliter, 
et’? secundario de aliquibus substantiis separatis. Ad cuius intellectum est 
sciendum quod omnis scientia est respectu complexi vel complexorum. Et 
sicut complexa sciuntur per scientiam, ita® incomplexa, ex quibus complexa 
a sunt illa de quibus illa scientia constat. Nunc autem ita est, 
quod complexa quae sciuntur per scientiam naturalem non componuntur 
ex rebus ‘sensibilibus nec ex substantiis, sed componuntur ex intentionibus 
seu conceptibus animae communibus talibus rebus. Et ideo proprie loquendo 
Scientia Naturalis non est de rebus corporalibus et generabilibus nec de 
substantiis naturalibus nec de rebus mobilibus, quia tales res in‘! conclusione 
scita per Scientiam Naturalem non® subiiciuntur vel praedicantur. Sed 
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proprie loquendo Scientia Naturalis est de intentionibus animae communibus 
talibus rebus et supponentibus praecise pro talibus rebus in multis propo- 
sitionibus, quamvis in aliquibus propositionibus, sicut in prosequen Eo 
tebit, supponant tales conceptus | ogg seipsis. Et hoc est quod dicit Philo- 
sophus, quod scientia non est de singularibus, sed est de universalibus 
supponentibus pro ipsis singularibus. Tamen metaphorice et a rie 
loquendo dicitur Scientia Naturalis esse de corruptibilibus et“ mobilibus, 
quia est® de illis terminis qui pro talibus supponunt. ae 

Et quod sic sit, ostendo: Nam accipimus’” hanc propositionem: 
‘omnis substantia‘* componitur ex materia et forma’. Aut hic subiicitur res 
extra animam aut tantum® intentio in anima aut vox. Si res, et non res 
communis, quia nulla talis est, sicut ostendetur, et alibi frequenter est osten- 
sum, ergo subiicitur alia res singularis, et non magis una quam alia; ergo 
vel quaelibet subiicitur vel nulla; et non quaelibet, quia multae res’ sunt 
quae non intelliguntur a sciente talem propositionem quia multae sunt de 
quibus numquam cogitavit; ergo aulla talis res subiicitur. Ergo, subiicitur 
intentio vel vox, et habetur pro} itum. 

Et si dicatur quod scientia realis est de rebus, ergo cum philosophia 
sit scientia realis, oportet quod sit de rebus et per consequens non est de 
intentionibus animae. : 

Similiter per hoc?! distinguitur’? Logica ab aliis scientiis, quia Logica 
est de intentionibus animae, aliae scientiae non. 

Ad primum istorum dicendum est,7> quod scientia realis non est de 
rebus, sed est de intentionibus supponentibus pro rebus, quia termini pro- 
positionum scitarum supponunt pro rebus. Unde in ista propositione scita: 
‘omnis ignis est calefactivus’, subiicitur una intentio communis omni igni 
et pro omni igne supponit; et’ ideo dicitur scientia realis et notitia.”’ 

Per idem ad secundum dico,7‘ quod Logica per hoc distinguitur” a 
scientiis realibus, quia scientiae reales sunt de intentionibus quia de univer- 
salibus supponentibus pro rebus; quia termini scientiarum realium, quamvis 
sint intentiones, tamen supponunt pro rebus. Sed Logica est de intentionibus 
supponentibus pro intentionibus; sicut in ista propositione: ‘species praedi- 
catur de pluribus differentibus numero’, subiicitur una intentio et non sup- 
ponit nisi pro intentionibus, et non pro rebus extra, quia nulla res extra 
praedicatur de pluribus nisi forte vox vel scriptum ad placitum insti- 
tuentium. 

Est tamen sciendum, quod Logica non negatur esse scientia realis, quasi 
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non sit una res, nam ita vera’* res est Logica sicut Scientia Naturalis. Sed 
ideo non dicitur” esse scientia realis, quia non est de intentionibus su: 
nentibus pro rebus. Unde breviter**: omnes auctoritates dicentes talem 
scientiam esse de talibus vel talibus rebus debent sic glossari: hoc est de 
terminis supponentibus pro talibus rebus, sicut quod aliqua scientia dicitur 
esse de rebus generabilibus et corruptibilibus, hoc est, est*' de terminis* 
supponentibus in propositionibus scitis pro talibus rebus generabilibus et 
corruptibilibus.® 

Ex praedictis patet quomodo de corruptibilibus et mobilibus potest esse 
una scientia. Nam talibus est unum commune de quo necessario praedi- 
cantur propriae passiones sicut hoc commune ‘corpus corruptibile’ est com- 
mune omni rei corruptibili et de isto communi praedicantur necessario multa. 
Sic etiam de impossibilibus potest esse scientia. Nam hoc commune ‘impos- 
sibile’ est commune omnibus impossibilibus et de isto communi* pro 
impossibilibus aliquid vere praedicatur; nam haec est vera: ‘omne im 
sibile repugnat necessario’. Et ita de hoc communi ‘impossibile’ * aliquid 
Mecessario praedicatur et vere scitur. Et sic est de aliis. Nam de hoc com- 
muni ‘ens per accidens’ aliquid vere et necessario praedicatur et ideo de 
hoc communi potest esse scientia. Et tamen de illo de quo praedicatur hoc 
commune non potest esse scientia proprie loquendo, sed tantum loquendo 
improprie, quomodo dixi iam, quod de rebus generabilibus est scientia. 
Et ideo multae distinctiones** quibus distinguitur quod res mobiles vel 
mutabiles possunt considerari sic vel sic, et quod uno modo sunt mutabiles 
et*” alio modo sunt immutabiles et** uno modo sunt contingentes alio modo 
necessariae, nihil valent; nam eadem facilitate dicerem quod homo si con- 
sideretur sic est asinus, si aliter est bos, si tertio modo® est capra. 

Unde intelligendum, quod consideratio mea vel tua nihil facit ad hoc, 
quod res sit mutabilis vel immutabilis, vel ad hoc, quod sit necessaria vel 
incorruptibilis vel contingens, non plus quam facit ad hoc, quod tu sis albus 
vel niger, nec plus quam facit ad hoc, quod tu sis extra domum vel in 
domo. Sed diversa suppositio terminorum bene facit ad hoc, quod de ter- 
mino* aliquod preadicatum vere praedicetur vel vere negetur. Unde ad hoc 
~~ haec sit vera: ‘res mutabilis est subiectum vel illud de quo scitur’, bene 

acit suppositio istius termini, non consideratio rei extra. Nam si iste ter- 
minus ‘res mutabilis’ supponat®? simpliciter pro se, tunc haec est vera: 
‘res mutabilis est’ » ; hoc est, hoc commune ‘res mutabilis’ est illud de quo 
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aliquid scitur. Si autem supponat personaliter, tunc est falsa quia quaelibet 
singularis est falsa. Et ita diversa suppositio eiusdem termini bene facit 
ad hoc, quod de eodem termino vere negetur aliquid et vere affirmetur. 
Nam si in ista: ‘homo est species’, ‘homo’ — simpliciter, haec est 
vera. Et®* si in ista%*: ‘homo non est species’, idem terminus supponat per- 
sonaliter, illa est etiam vera. Sed quod illa res quae est extra propter unam 
considerationem meam sit mutabilis et propter aliam considerationem meam_ 
sit immutabilis est simpliciter falsum et asinine dictum, sicut si vellem 
dicere, quod Sortes propter unam considerationem meam est albus et propter 
alteram®* est niger. Tamen si vellem uti isto termino aequivoce, puta pro 
uno homine nigro et pro uno alio homine albo, tunc ista: ‘Sortes est albus’ 
est vera, si”? hoc nomen ‘Sortes’ accipiatur pro illo homine albo: et haec: 
‘Sortes est niger’, est vera, si accipiatur’* pro alio homine nigro. Sicut est 
de ista: ‘ omnis canis est animal’, quod® si canis stet pro animali latrabili 
tantum, tunc est vera: si iste terminus ‘canis’ stet pro caelesti sidere tantum,!°° 
tunc est falsa. Et sic distinguere propositiones est ars tradita a Philosopho; 
non autem dicere quod eadem res secundum unam considerationem est 
asinus et eadem secundum considerationem est capra. Nec unquam talis 
modus loquendi a Philosopho invenitur, et est!*' talis modus loquendi occasio 
multorum errorum in simplicibus et inexpertis. 

Circa secundum sciendum quod ista scientia distinguitur'®? ab aliis vel 
penes subiecta sua vel penes praedicata; quia hic tam distinctio subiectorum 
quam praedicatorum'® conclusorum de subiectis sufficit ad distinctionem 
scientiarum. Tamen qualiter hoc sit intelligendum magis forte! — 
Metaphysicam ostendetur. Verumtamen sciendum est, quod aliqua eadem 
veritas potest pertinere ad distinctas scientias, sicut alibi est ostensum. 

Circa tertium dicendum est, quod! scientia pro maiori parte est spe- 
culativa, quia illa scientia quae non est de operibus'* nostris est speculativa. 
Sed ista scientia est huiusmodi, sicut manifeste patet. Ergo, ista notitia est 
speculativa. Verumtamen, si sit aliqua pars Philosophiae Naturalis quae 
sit de operibus'” nostris circa quae elicienda potest notitia illa dirigere, 
illa pars Scientiae Naturalis erit practica, et non speculativa. 

Circa quartum dicitur iste liber!®* ‘Liber Physicorum’, hoc est, liber 
naturalium secundum modum' praeexpositum, vel dicitur liber de ‘Phy- 
sico Auditu’, quia forte auditores istius libri!!° audientes solam reportationem 
scripserunt. Sed de hoc non est magna cura. 


GAUDENS E. MOHAN, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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CORNELIUS MUSSO, TRIDENTINE THEOLOGIAN 
AND ORATOR 
(1511-1574) 


HE sixteenth century is filled with many characters of histo- 

rical importance. They completely overshadow others who in 
another age would have stood out prominently, perhaps, but are 
now shrouded in obscurity. Such an almost forgotten person is the 
Conventual Franciscan Cornelius Musso. Though no towering giant 
in the Catholic reformation of the sixteenth century, he deserves 
mention for the part he played in that grave crisis of Catholicism. 
He must be counted among those churchmen who recognized the 
necessity of reform, and who bent their zeal and talents towards 
this objective. 

Not simply a reformer, this Franciscan was a product of the 
late Renaissance in Italy. As a humanist he preached and wrote, 
but as a worthy son of the Church he encouraged and aided true 
reform. It is in this latter aspect of reformer that he deserves men- 
tion. He was one of the comparatively few who took up the task 
of reform at the Council of Trent. For this he gave his life as a 
preacher, as a participant in the Council of Trent, as a reforming 
bishop in his own diocese of Bitonto, at the same time maintaining 
the characteristics of the humanists. 

Though the sources of his life are rather scanty, there is suff- 
cient material for an adequate treatment. Since nothing has so far 
appeared about him in English, this sketch is presented to fill 
the gap. ; 


I. EARLY CAREER (1511-1541) 


Cornelius Musso was born, April 16, 1511, in the town of 
Piacenza, Italy. His father, Francis Marie de’ Mussi, was a gentle- 
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man of Piacenza; his mother, Cornelia, belonged to the noble 
family de’ Landi of the same place.' When expecting her child 
Cornelia was in great anguish and vowed the unborn offspring to 
St. Francis. The boy was born without mishap and was given the 
name of Nicholas. In his early youth he appeared docile, devout, 
and inclined to study. The tenacity of his memory, even in his 
early years, was remarked upon by his family and friends.‘ 


When Nicholas was nine years old he heard about the vow of 
his mother, and immediately entered the Order of the Friars Minor 
Conventual.’ He received the habit at their convent in Piacenza, and 
chose to be called Friar Cornelius in memory of his mother. 


The young Minorite could not long keep his marvelous memory 
a secret when it became known that he repeated a sermon verbatim 
after having heard it but once.‘ This came to the attention of Fra 
Jacobo Rosa de Candoza, who was one of the outstanding preachers 
at Piacenza in all the fiery eloquence of his Sicilian ancestry.’ He 
took the young friar under his tutelage and imparted to him the 
elements of oratory. At the same time Cornelius applied himself 
to the study of the humanities, and soon developed a taste for the 
classics, especially the oratory of Cicero and the style of Seneca. 


At the age of twelve Cornelius was permitted to preach publicly 
in the church at Piacenza. This now seems incredible, but the fact 
is confirmed by historians.’ So popular did the young friar become 
that the people flocked from far and near to hear his sermons. 
As Wadding says: “The people came to hear his sermons as though 
to a place where miracles occurred.” * 

As soon as Cornelius had sufficiently impressed the local audience, 
Fra Jacob took him to visit the orators and poets of renown. On 
one of these occasions the young orator attracted the attention of 
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Lionello Pio, Prince of Carpi, who sent him with commendatory 
letters to Venice in order that he might present himself to the 
senators of the city and to Fr. Archangelo da Cuma, General of 
the Crocichieri."” Being requested to preach before the august as- 
sembly of senators, he performed the task with the greatest ease 
and grace. This feat endeared him particularly to the renowned 
Peter Zano and the well-known Luigi Carnaro. The Franciscan 
Fathers in Venice, however, could promise themselves no great 
benefit from him."' His youthful age and the smallness of his 
stature weighed against him, as he was characteristically slender of 
body and piqued of countenance even later in life.” 


Shortly after his appearance before the senate, Cornelius was 
called to Udine, where he preached the Lenten course in the parish 
church. The young orator was so successful that the event was 
registered in the public books of the city.’ One might wonder, 
however, whether the novelty of hearing a youth preach did not 
produce a greater effect upon the hearers than the content of the 
sermons. 


Upon his return to Venice he began his philosophical studies. 
Under the Conventual Padovano di Barletta, who later wrote a life 
of Duns Scotus, he studied Franciscan philosophy.“ In Padua he 
continued under Zimana, from whom he learned Averrhoistic inter- 
pretations.'* Jacob Malafossa da Borgio, public professor at the 
university, trained him in methaphysics.'* Without intermission he 
entered upon the theological studies, and during this course listened 
to public lectures given by Master Simonetta. At this same time 
he is also supposed to have studied Greek under Lampidio, Hebrew 
and Chaldaic under other eminent scholars.” This information 
comes from Joseph Musso in his Vita Cornelii Mussi. He also tells 
us that Cornelius studied Hebrew in Bologna, and Chaldaic in Rome. 


10. Benoffi, op. cit., p. 159. 
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When all this took place is not known."* Benoffi places these studies 
about the year 1537,” but it is not certain where he obtained his 
information. 


Meanwhile Cornelius passed the examination given in the 
Studia Generalia of his order, and received the degree of master 
of studies. To prove his efficiency he engaged in scholastic dispu- 
tations, and was acclaimed for his eloquence. How much preaching 
he had done during his studies cannot be ascertained, but it is 
known that he continued to pursue the bel/es-lettres. He particularly 
admired Pietro Bembo,” the humanist who had retired to Padua 
at this time and attracted many scholars from all parts of Italy. 
From him he acquired greater elegance in Latin and Italian. At 
this time he was definitely a humanist. In 1529 he preached in the 
cathedral of Padua and was highly praised. Bembo and Contarini 
said that he reminded them of an angel, and that he inflamed 
mortal minds with heavenly thoughts.” 


The fame of the young friar soon spread to Rome. In 1530 he 
delivered a homily in the papal chapel before Clement VII and a 
number of cardinals.” Though records do not reveal the reactions 


of the august assemblage, it can be supposed that the eloquence 
of this small friar of nineteen years must have presented quite a 
spectacle. More important events, however, bore upon the Holy 
See, for at this time Germany was slowly passing over to Protes- 
tantism, and Clement VII had to bargain with Francis I and 
Charles V. In this same year Wolsey died in disgrace, and Henry 
VIII prepared to bargain with Parliament against the Pope.” 


Musso, therefore, returned to Padua to resume his studies, and 
continued to interest himself in disputations. In the year 1532, 
twenty-one years old, he won the laureate of masters at the 
University of Padua and was affiliated with its college of theology. 
At the same time the general of his order appointed him regent 
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of studies in the convent of St. Anthony’s basilica.* He did not give 
up the Lenten preaching that was bringing him great renown. He 
continued his friendship with Cardinal Pisani, administrator of 
Padua and visited Bembo’s villa, where schalarly discussions were 
held almost daily. This is about the time when, as Benoffi says, 
Musso studied languages.” 


In 1534 he attended the general chapter of the Conventual friars, 
held at Milan. Here he preached and disputed in his eloquent and 
elegant manner in the presence of Duke Francesco Sforza, who was 
so moved by the oratory of the friar that he appointed him meta- 
physician at the University of Padua. Musso set out at once for his 
newly acquired position, and soon made friends with L’Alciato and 
other learned men of the university. On the feast of the Epiphany, 
1536, he preached in the principal church.” 


But this turn of fortune was not destined to last long. Duke 
Sforza died suddenly, and left Milan without a successor. Francis I 
claimed the duchy for himself, but Charles V refused to accept 
this decision. A French army moved into Italy, and the third war 
between these rulers was commenced.” Under these conditions 
the school at Padua was dissolved."Musso went to Bologna, where 
he continued his lectures in metaphysics. During Lent and on feast 
days he preached on the epistles of St. Paul. 


While he explained St. Paul according to the traditional Catholic 
theology, another preacher gave a strange interpretation. This 
caused a dispute between the followers of both preachers.* Very 
likely, Musso’s opponent was Don Callisto, the Servite for whom 
he interceded in 1548 when he served on the Inquisition in Rome, 
as then he spoke of opposition ten years prior to the trial.” At any 
rate, the disturbance caused great alarm in the city. Cardinal Com- 
peggio, the archbishop of Bologna, was in Venice to open a council. 
He hastened back to Bologna in 1537, and soon “put out the fire 
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of the schism.” He urged Musso to continue uis preaching, com- 
mended him for the good work he was doing for the faith, and 
put him in the good graces of Pope Paul III.” 

Other recommendations were forwarded by Guido Ascanio 
Sforza and Alessandro Farnese. The Pope, therefore, called Musso 
to Rome.”? As soon as he saw the young friar, he recognized him 
as the preacher who had appeared before Clement VII, and he 
appointed him house theologian of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
nephew of the Pope, as also preacher in Cardinal Farnese’s titular 
church of San Lorenzo in Damaso.” He held these positions from 
1538 to 1542. 


In 1539 Musso delivered sermons on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. They were attended by cardinals, bishops, and other 
prelates, and they enhanced his fame throughout Rome. It was very 
probably during these sermons that he contested with Bernardino 
Ochino, the Capuchin preacher, who had long been suspected by 
Caraffa of holding heretical views,’ and whom Musso directly called 
a heretic.** During this same year Musso also lectured on Philosophy 
at Padua, and in 1540 he continued his lectures in metaphysics. 

Meanwhile he preached his now famous Lenten discourses in 
Italian. But he could be equally eloquent in Latin; these Latin 
homilies, influenced by Bembo’s style, are literary gems. Such 
discourses were still welcomed at the papal court, even though 
a growing suspicion of humanists was developing. Yet records 
show that at this time Musso was gladly accepted by all. Once when 
he had gone to Bologna to deliver Latin homilies, the Pope and the 
cardinals expressed their regret at not being able to hear them. 
As soon as he returned he was commanded to repeat them at the 
papal table. Among those present were Paul III, Cardinals Contarini, 
Pole, Grimini, Cortese, Caraffa, Savelli, and a number of bishops 
and theologians.” 
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Musso now became ambitious for the cardinalate. On November 
14, 1541, upon the recommendation of Cardinal Farnese, Paul Ill 
made him bishop of the united sees of Foropolis and Bertinoro.”* 
It is difficult to say just how much this new dignity pleased the new 
prelate, for he kept away from his diocese for a year and spent 
this time in the cloisters of Padua and Piacenza.” 


The year 1541 also marks the end of Musso’s early career. He 
was now thirty years of age and quite ambitious. His personality 
and his life, thus far without moral blemish, found wide acclaim.” 
After this he was fired with energy towards the reform movement 
in the Church. Yet his past training in humanistic ideas, his flowery 
style of preaching, his connection with the last scions of humanism, 
all combined to make the next period of his life a time of struggle. 
His sincerity and orthodoxy were doubted; his zeal for the Church 
was mixed with personal ambition. As a result, his actions are not 
easy to analyze, nor to understand. 


II. AT THE First SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT (1541-1550) 


Although Cornelius Musso now had a bishopric, he made little 
effort to go to his diocese." We find him there for a short visit 
only in 1542. He was back in Rome the same year and preached 
on the Apostolic Symbol.” 


Meanwhile Paul III had published a Bull convoking a general 
council for November 1, 1542. He chose Trent because it was 
in neutral territory, in accordance with the demand of Charles V. 
He also commissioned Bishop Musso to accompany Cardinal Farnese 
to the Council. The Council convened on the appointed day, but 
so few members were present that the Pope was compelled to 
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adjourn the Council until the month of July, 1543. The war between 
Charles V and Francis I had much to do with the adjournment.“ 


Bishop Musso now left Trent returning to Padua, and from 
there he visited Bertinoro. On August 15 he preached in the church 
of the Conventual friars at Venice. But Cardinal Farnese was 
bound on obtaining some promotion for the bishop. Upon his return 
to Rome he, therefore, resigned his own bishopric of Bitonto and 
had it turned over to Musso on October 27, 1544.* Even though 
the cardinal thereby showed his attachment to the friar-bishop, 
he himself still retained many other bishoprics and other benefices.” 
Whether the change satisfied Musso is difficult to state. Even though 
it brought a better income, Bitonto had the disadvantage of being 
in Spanish territory. To insure harmony, Farnese introduced Musso 
to Pedro of Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, as a favorite of his uncle, 
Paul III. 


But before the new bishop could visit Bitonto, the Pope was 
persuaded that the dissensions between the Empire and France 
would cease. Therefore, he issued the bull reconveking the general 
council for the fourth Sunday of Lent, 1545. Musso aided Farnese 
in the preparations. He arrived at Trent on March 24.” In April, 
Pedro of Toledo gave out orders that only four bishops from the 
Neapolitan kingdom, appointed by him, would be permitted to 
attend the Council as procurators for the rest.’° Since Musso’s 
bishopric was in Pedro’s realm, this command affected him seriously. 
In a letter addressed to Cardinal Santapiosa on April 30, 
he gave voice to his suspicions and fears.’' But the Pope issued 
a bull on April 17, 1545, commanding all bishops to be present in 
person, and forbiding representation by procurators.’** Meanwhile 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria had opened the Diet of Worms, 
March 24, 1545, and Luther had published his pamphlet, Againt 
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the Papacy in Rome Founded by the Devil.’ These troubles in the 
Empire caused a further delay in the opening of the Council. 


On May 3, Bishop Musso and nine others were summoned by 
the legates and were informed of the Pope’s desire for delay.” 
At the same time Cardinal Farnese was on his way to the emperor's 
court, where it was hoped an agreement could be made. As the 
result of this mission and the subsequent appeal to Francis to send 
his prelates, the consistory approved the opening of the Council. 
The solemn inauguration took place on December 13, the third 
Sunday in Advent. 


Cornelius Musso was chosen by the assembly to deliver the 
opening address. His audience included four cardinals, four arch- 
bishops, twenty bishops, three abbots, five generals of religious 
orders, and thirty-five theologians.’ To these He delivered the 
stirring address that began with the words: “Gaudete in Domino.” 
It is a beautiful Latin discourse, and must have lasted almost 
two hours. 


The effects of the speech are not easily analyzed. The Servite 
historian, Paulo Sarpi, attacks Musso intemperately, but even a 
non-Catholic historian calls Sarpi biased.* Pastor says that the 
speech was marked with had taste; yet Pallavicini devotes an entire 
chapter of his book to refuting Sarpi’s accusations. He shows that 
Sarpi in one place claims Musso to have been the most eloquent 
man of his day, but later speaks of the divided opinion of men when 
the records of Trent were spread abroad. Many thought Musso 
vain, other flattered him; some held that he was sincere, others 
thought him a reprobate. 


Pallavicini maintains that Musso was chosen by the entire 
assembly to deliver the speech, but admits that the bishop did not 
live up to expectations.” Later, in the same chapter, Pallavicini 
declares that from common consent and because of his golden 
eloquence Musso was called “Chrysologus.” In his sermon Musso 
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was very dramatic in showing the need of the Council. He repeatedly 
declared that it would answer all questions proposed, and he 
requested that the members go on with their work regardless of all 
opposition from without. Perhaps he was too vehement in upholding 
the sacredness of the trust imposed upon them, especially at a time 
when many desired to placate the rulers and the heretics. He had 
no such intention. If he must be blamed, it must certainly not be 
from a theological, but from a political, viewpoint. His flowery 
language may have thrown suspicion upon his sincerity, but his 
later work at the Council disproves such a charge. 


In the first sessions at Trent the order of business was arranged. 
The legates proposed a certain title, but Musso and some others 
suggested that “universalem ecclesiam representare”” be added. 
In this he was opposed by the legates and the majority of the 
assembly, thus putting himself “in the sin of the minority,”® and 
he lost. Letters were also sent to Rome blackening his name." 
Apparently the Pope and Farnese knew about Musso’s lack of 
diplomacy. A letter of Aureliano Cattaneo to Cardinal Madruzzo 
insinuates that the prelates of political importance were told to 
ignore Musso “lest his eloquence sway the Council.’ 

Further trouble came to Musso in the meeting of January 18. 
For years those outside the ecclesiastical state had clamored for a 
reform of morals. Kings and emperors berated the corruption of 
the curia and the clergy in general. But along with the necessity of 
reform the Church needed to be guarded from false reform.” 
The Protestant menace in particular necessitated the restatement of 
Christian belief. Paul III, therefore, decided that dogma should be 
treated first.“ In a letter Cardinal Farnese expressed this view to 
the legates. As the representative of Farnese, Musso declared that 
dogma must be treated before reform measures were taken up.” 
Since such an attitude was out of conformity with the emperor's 
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ideas, Cardinal Madruzzi and the other legates were determined to 
give preference to the reform measures. These men tried to satisfy 
the Lutherans as Charles V had done for years. 


The legates considered Musso their enemy on account of his 
strong stand, and they complained to Rome. He wrote to Farnese, 
warning the Cardinal that unless the Council treat of dogma it 
would become the slave of Caesar. But his voice was not heard, 
not even by his patron Farnese. Severolus calls this opposition of 
Musso his “lapsus.”® The legates and the Pope finally compromised 
by planning to treat of dogma and reform simultaneously. For this 
purpose three large committees were formed, each headed by a 
legate. Thus it was hoped that the Council would not be led by 
the influence of some vehement, eloquent, and stirring orator.” 
This reference is evidently directed against Musso. 


The first three sessions of the Council were then devoted to 
organization. Thereafter the question of dogma was quietly taken 
up, assuring a victory for Musso. Thus it was that his uncompro- 
mising attitude made the Council of Trent a religious assembly, 
rather than a political gathering. 


The fourth session took up the question of Scripture and 
tradition. Musso was requested by the Cardinal Legate Del Monte 
to serve on the Scripture commission." On March 27, 1546, the 
abuses were reviewed and the commission was commanded to 
formulate a decree. Later Musso read this decree, and then delivered 
a long address, in which he encouraged the members of the Council 
to put the decree into force.” Thereafter the Council considered 
ecclesiastical reform, which principally treated of the residence 
of bishops, and the plurality of benefices.” 

The Pope was determine next to proceed with the important 
question of original sin, despite the complaints of the emperor 
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and the threatened irreparable breach with the Protestants.” Musso 
took an active part in all these discussions. When, on May 31,” 
he read his treatise on original sin, he stated in part: “We were 
all in Adam when he sinned, before we were born; when we are 
born, Adam is in us. When, however, Christ suffered for us, all of us 
were in him, and thus our sins were taken away through Him. 
The stain of sin is in all, not through imitation, but through prop- 
agation.””* Many of Musso’s expressions are found in the decree 
itself.” This is sufficient proof against those who deny that Musso 
was a theologian.”* 


When the question of the Immaculate Conception came before 
the assembly, Musso was among the strongest defenders of this 
privilege of the Blessed Virgin. True to the Franciscan tradition, 
he said to the Council : “Let-the synod declare that they will sot 
judge of this, but that they will hold that which the Church has 
always held.”” Previously he had declared that it was not fitting 
to enter into any argument concerning the Immaculate Conception, 
for it was already accepted by the universal consensus of the 
Church.” His suggestion is quite evident in the resulting decree." 


The next discussion concerned justification. Musso was one of 
the members of the commission of theologians appointed to study 
the matter.” In one of the sessions San Felicio, bishop of La Cava, 
maintained that justification comes by faith alone. A Greek bishop 
opposed him very strenuously. In the struggle that ensued San 
Felicio tore the beard of the Greek bishop. There was much excite- 
ment among the members of the commission, and San Felicio was 
expelled from the Council, and was even threatened with excom- 
munication for his disordely conduct. Musso pleaded for him, and 
even begged to have the punishment transferred to himself;” 
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through his influence San Felicio was absolved, and was permitted 
to remain. Pallavicini expresses it in these words: “But Bituntinus, 


whom the greater part of the fathers followed, pleaded for San 
Felicio.”™ 


In later discussions Cervinus presented his tract on justification 
to the assembly, and Seripando expounded his views. Laynez the 
Jesuit spoke against Seripando, excluding the mediating theology 
of the Augustinian. Musso belonged to the moderate group led 
by Seripando, who finally wrote the redaction on justification, which 
is attributed to Musso. The latter corrected the original document 
at a later date.” 


When the discussions were finished, Musso was appointed a 
member of the commission to make the original redaction.* In 
this he was the assistant secretary to Massarelli,"” who is said to 
have communicated with his assistant frequently and often during 
the night." Theologians consider the decree on justification the 
masterpiece of the council. Musso read the degree on the certitude 
of grace on July 30.” Throughout the drafting of the decree he was 
consulted, and he gave freely of his talent and literary genius to 


make the degree an outstanding document. It is probably Musso’s 
greatest contribution to the Council of Trent. Although Michael 
Cervinus is credited by many historians as being responsible for 
the redaction, it cannot be denied that the phraeseology and the 
structure were greatly influenced by Musso. 


When the year 1546 drew near its close, the decree had not yet 
been promulgated, due chiefly to the emperor who endeavored to 
appease the Protestants. The legates had long feared trouble,” but 
now the Protestants took up arms. In August, Del Monte tried to 
have the Council moved to a safer city, but without immediate re- 
sults." On January 7, 1547, Musso declared to the assembly that 
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the decree on justification had been completed.” Six days later the 
final redaction was presented to the Council, and the decree on 
justification was promulgated amidst general applause. 


Musso appealed to the legates for a reduction of the 700 florins 
demanded from him for board. His agent, Giovanni Mileti, having 
obtained the reduction, Musso was able to stay on.” He was then 
appointed to the commission on the sacraments and helped Massa- 
relli in the redaction of the degrees on Baptism and Penance. In a 
letter to Farnese he complained about his health and insisted on 
some rest. He also warned his patron about the troubles at Trent 
and asserted that the Council could not be completed unless it were 
returned to Italy.” 


Before the Council could be moved, Musso went to Padua to 
visit his ailing father. He arrived in time to assist at the death of 
his first instructor, Fra Jacobo Rosa. During this stay in Padua 
Cervini corresponded with him regarding the article on the Eucha- 
rist, and asked him to come to Bologna.** Even though Musso made 
a mistake in not listening to the cardinal’s wishes, he had to think 
of his own health. 


In June he again made his appearance at Bologna, and was 
ordered by the Council to help in the redaction of the decrees on 
Penance, Extreme Unction, and Holy Orders.” The material was 
prepared, but no decrees were published. Musso then retired to 
Padua on account of the poor state of his health, and because 
nothing could be accomplished while the quarrels between the 
Council and the emperor persisted. 


While at Padua he wrote to Farnese warning him against a 
breach with the emperor.” This letter was probably inspired by 
the Augsburg Interim.” During the year 1548, Musso went back 
and forth between the Council and Padua. When his father became 
very ill, he asked permission to remove him to Bologna. Since the 
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legates refused the permission, Musso stayed away from the Council 
until shortly afterwards, when his father died. Upon his return to 
Bologna in 1549, Massarelli sought him out and discussed the 
proceedings of the Council.’ But in September Paul III suspended 
the Council. 


Musso was next requested to come to Rome in order to take a 
place in the reform council." Paul III died on November 10, 1549, 
before his real intentions in this matter could be ascertained. With 
this death all of Musso’s zeal seems to have been dissipated. He 
had admired Paul’s courage in calling a reform council, and had 
loved the humanism that Paul III favored. But with the death of 
this pontiff, the last humanist Pope passed away, and also the favor 
extended to the followers of humanism. This may explain Musso’s 
reluctance to deal on familiar terms with the next Popes. 


III. THE SECOND AND THIRD PEriops AT TRENT (1551-1563) 


Cardinal del Monte was elected to the papacy in 1550, and took 
the names of Julius III. According to Benofh, he appointed Musso 
a domestic prelate, and an assistant at the papal throne.'’” He had 
him preach in his presence and before the papal entourage. Yet 
Musso also preached in Firenze during the same year,’” and visited 
Bitonto.'* When the Council reopened in 1551, Julius wanted to 
keep him in Rome, but finally permitted him to return to Trent.’” 


However, when the Council opened in May, 1551, Musso was 
at Padua,’ and had little inclination to obey the summons to come 
to Trent. In a letter to Julius III, dated June 29, he complained that 
so far nothing had been accomplished at Trent. Quoting Gregory 
of Nazianzen, he declared it to be evident that the prelates detracted, 
angered, and shunned one another because of their quarrelsome 
spirits and their domineering propensities.'"” This was a strange 
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letter to send to the Pope, and it reveals the impatient character 
of Musso. 


In September he came to Trent with the bishop of Camerino. 
He cast his first vote on September 29. Despite his previous re- 
luctance, he was soon active in the discussions, and was appointed 
president of the deputation that was to draw up the canon on the 
Eucharist.'* When the canon had been carefully written, he was 
made speaker of the deputation.'"” Later he also helped in the 
redaction of the canons on the Mass,"® and Penance." 


Before the close of the year, Musso was to have another dis- 
appointment. Julius III elevated Bertano, Cicado, and Sarceni to 
the cardinalate, but passed by Musso, although he had worked on 
the same commissions with these men." His name had been black- 
ened in Rome by those who said that he taught a doctrine which 
denied the sacrificial character of the Mass.’ In the same year 
Cardinal Montesa pleaded with the Pope to consider the elevation 
of Musso. Julius III, however, hesitated just as Paul III had done 
in 1549. The simple fact of Musso’s controversy in the Council 
hardly seems adequate to explain this hesitancy. He, however, con- 
tinued to help Massarelli in writing the decrees on Extreme Unction 
and Holy Orders. 


Meanwhile Charles V again angered the Council by sending 
to Trent Protestant delegates who demanded that all decrees be 
open to debate.'* Furthermore, Maurice of Saxony threatened Trent, 
and surprised the emperor at Innsbruck.""’ When Julius III received 
word of these troubles, he published a bull suspending the Council. 


During the years 1552 and 1554, Musso spent part of his time 
in Padua at the convent of his own confréres, and then in Rome.'* 
Few of his activities during these years are known for certain, yet 
we do know that he preached in Rome, Padua, and Genoa. On 
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May 10, 1553, he attended the general chapter of his Order in 
Genoa.'” He has seldom been spoken of in his relations with his 
Order, but at this critical time he was more than ever interested in 
the Conventuals. Suspicion of heresy was thrown against them, and 
the rumors finally reached Rome. At the chapter he pleaded with 
his confréres for stricter observance, and for greater zeal in preach- 
ing against heresy. Already in March he had assured Cervini that 
the Conventuals were doing good work.'"* Now he told him directly 
that they themselves disproved the accusations by their valiant fight 
against heresy." 

During these years Julius III instituted his reform council. Its 
reports were not published until 1562, but they were probably made 
under Julius III. They stress the ecclesiastical character of the car- 
dinals, and aim to take politics out of the sacred college.'” 

Under the following Popes, Marcellus II and Paul IV, Musso 
seems to have played a political game. Before the election he wrote 
a very ingratiating letter to Cardinal Farnese. He felt assured of 
his patron’s election, and told him that the seven hills and Europe 
would clamor for his election to the papacy.'* When, instead, Cer- 
vini was elected as Marcellus II, he penned an eloquent letter to 
the newly elected Pope. Marcellus had hardly received the letter 
when he died. Musso now wrote a similar letter to Paul IV. Perhaps 
he feared the new Pope more than all the others, for Peter Caraffa 
had been an extreme reformist, while Musso had followed the 
moderates led by Seripando and Farnese. 

In the letter to Paul IV Musso excelled in a play on words. 
The Pope’s full name had been John Peter Caraffa, and he chose 
Paul as his papal name. Musso placed a significance upon each 
name. Although the composition was clever and oratorical, we do 
not know how Paul IV received it. Jedin says that the letter would 
not have merited a better parish.'” The fact that Paul IV disliked 
the Conventuals, may have had something to do with his dislike 
of Musso, as before he became Pope he had urged the reform, and 
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even the suppression, of the Conventuals in Italy.” About the same 
time Musso also wrote to Cardinal Carpi expressing regret at the 
outcome of the conclave.'* Carpi had been the emperor's choice 
for the papacy, and probably attracted Musso on account of his 
leniency. But from this time until 1560 Musso did not go to Rome.'® 
For many of the men with humanistic tendencies were daily brought 
before the Inquisition of Paul ITV, and Musso was clever enough 
to avoid any undue attention. 


Under the next Pope, Pius IV, Musso found a more favorable 
reception. Anxious to reopen the Council of Trent, Pius began 
negotiations with the Catholic princes. He also called Musso to 
Rome, and had him deliver sermons and engage in disputes before 
the papal throne. In May, 1560, he sent Musso, as a companion 
of Cardinal Altemps, to the imperial court of Vienna.’ According 
to Pallavicini, Musso took precious and pious gifts to all the princes 
of the imperial family.'’” The legates were not only to speak of 
opening the Council, but Musso was also told to use his influence 
to attach Maximilian more firmly to the Church.’ 


Musso departed from Rome in the gray habit of his order, so 
that he might make a better impression upon the court.'” Through- 
out the journey he sent back reports to Farnese. His first stop was 
at Wasserburg, where he was graciously received by the nobles on 
account of the memory of Farnese. Three days later he was in 
Venice. After five more days Cardinal Altemps arrived at the court. 
He was angry because Musso had been appointed to negotiate with 
the emperor.’° Apparently Altemps had no important duties, for 
Musso was also ordered to bring back reports on the bishops in 
Germany; the cardinal complained about this in a letter to Rome." 
Nevertheless, he and Musso discussed the negotiations while waiting 
for an audience. By July 4 they had not yet been received by the 
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emperor. Musso tells this to Farnese, and thanks the cardinal for 
having given him the opportunity of this visit.’ 

The situation of the Church in Germany was at that time pre- 
carious. Emperor Ferdinand was a Catholic, but he continued to 
placate the Protestants of his realm. His son, Maximilian, had 
strong leanings towards Protestantism, especially in regard to the 
necessity of receiving Holy Communion under both species, an old 
claim among certain Bohemians who brought it up as a new issue 
from time to time.’ Musso was considered apt to negotiate in 
these matters because, as Pallavicini says, in him doctrine and 
eloquence coalesced in a powerful combination that would impart 
the truths of faith effectively.'* 


Maximilian despaired of ever being elected emperor because 
the Catholic princes were opposed to him. The Pope, even though 
he had a low opinion of the archduke, promised to do all he could 
to gain the good will of the princes if Maximilian promised to be 
faithful to the Church.'* Maximilian thereupon dismissed his Pro- 
testant minister, but refused to listen to a Catholic priest, or to 
declare himself a Catholic.’* In the first audience with the emperor, 
Ferdinand urged Musso to gain his son for the faith, and deputed 
him to preach at the imperial court on July 25. Maximilian, how- 
ever, left with an angry countenance before the services began. 
Neither did he appear for the services on August 5, even though 
Musso seems to assert this.’”” 


In the second sermon Musso addressed Maximilian directly, 
pretending that he had heard the first sermon in secret. He insisted 
that the error of the prince in religious matters was not only a 
perversion of his own mind, but also a stumbling block to the king- 
dom.'* Maximilian’s presence at the sermon cannot be proved. 
Altemps reports directly that he was not there.’ At any rate, Maxi- 
milian’s attitude was not changed. Musso’s mission was, therefore, 
a failure, even though the emperor favored him and wanted to 
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keep him in Germany.’ In political matters, however, Musso had 
made no impression upon the emperor. 


Socius, the imperial secretary, described the friar-bishop as fol- 
lows: “Musso is small, but he is a very smart monk. He wears the 
grey habit, and is very much attracted to the Lord of Emmaus in 
Holy Scripture.” '' The secretary also claims that, by addressing 
Maximilian, Musso had disgraced the emperor; yet the rebuke that 
is supposed to have been given through Cardinal Altemps is not 
mentioned by the latter. This silence on the part of the cardinal, 
and Musso’s continued favor with the emperor, make the assertion 
of Socius somewhat doubtful.’” 


Another disappointment awaited Musso when he returned to 
Rome in October, for again he was not among the newly created 
cardinals.’ It is said by some that his failure in the imperial court 
was the cause of this omission.'* His impetuous nature came to the 
fore when he swore enmity to the house of Borromeo. Later, how- 
ever, he lived on good terms with that family. He also swore that 
he would not speak of things heard in Vienna, which might be 
dangerous to the welfare of the Church.'* The information was 
never revealed. 


When the third session of the Council opened at Trent, Musso 
did not attend, but he did raise his voice concerning the Council, 
as is revealed by Seripando. He had helped Massarelli prepare the 
redactions of the canons concerning the remaining sacraments. But 
it was well that he was not present when the quarrel on the divine 
right of the episcopate occurred. Jedin says that no one urged him 
to go to Trent because he would only have added weight to the 
opposition." 


Filled with zeal for preaching, Musso delivered the Lenten 
sermons in Constantine hall in the presence of the Pope. In them 
he stressed vocations. Later in the same year, 1562, he delivered 
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the funeral sermon for Frederick Borromeo, nephew of the Pope 
and brother of Cardinal Charles Borromeo.'” But, he returned to 
Bitonto in 1564, to continue the reforms he had inaugurated on 
two previous occasions."* 


IV. ReForMS IN BiTontTo (1548-1572) 


When Bishop Musso left Bologna in the month of January, 
1548,” he returned to his diocese of Bitonto filled with zeal for 
reform. Even though he had been the ordinary for four years, he 
had spent but little time in his diocese. Now he announced the 
convocation of a synod. The consequent reforms date from 1548- 
1549. He introduced the synod with a visitation of the entire 
diocese," during which he preached reform and encouraged his 
priests to renew their sacerdotal fervor.’ 


Since the results of the reforms were not immediately apparent, 
he was very much discouraged. But he really could not expect an 
immediate transformation since the last visitation had been con- 
ducted back in 1535. As he later told Cardinal Crescentius: “I found 
the diocese without order, without constitution, without Church 
discipline. The clerics are without clerical garb and without pro- 
vision for the chapter of choir.” '’ But he did not remain in his 
diocese long enough to enforce the decrees of his synod. 


In June, 1549, he was again in the council city of Bologna, 
conferring with Massarelli on the redactions of the canons.'* From 
Bologna he went to Padua, and there wrote to Cardinal Farnese 
that he was ill.’ Later in the same year he returned to Rome to 
help on the reform council instituted by Paul III. Although he had 
previously refused to preach the Lenten course in Farnese’s church 
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of San Lorenzo, he now went to Firenze to preach the Lenten course 
in this city.’ 

When he returned to his diocese he strove to enforce his synodal 
decrees. One of his first acts in this regard was to excommunicate 
a priest for flagrant disobedience. The priest appealed to the vicar 
of Bari, who represented Sulli, archbishop of Bari. The archbishop 
did not reside in his archdiocese, but left the administration to his 
vicar. When the vicar absolved the excommunicated priest, Musso 
appealed to Rome to obtain exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop, and he complained that the vicar had overstepped his 
jurisdiction. In his reply Secretary Giovanni Millesi quoted a decree 
that upheld the vicar. No such decree existed, but the forgery pre- 
vented any effective action of Musso against his unruly clergyman.'” 
Musso’s subsequent appeal to Cardinal Crescentius obtained for him 
the exemption, or at least semi-exemption, from the jurisdiction of 
Bari as long as Musso was in Bitonto.'* But, the reforms could be 
suspended by the vicar just as soon as Musso left his diocese. 

In 1553, when Cardinal Puteo was the archbishop of Bari, the 
trouble was renewed by the vicar who attempted to excommunicate 
Musso himself when the cardinal was absent from the archdiocese.'” 
In a very passionate letter Musso now sent a list of complaints to 
the cardinal, stating: “When I felt myself in the right, I was of 
stone and not of flesh.” Now he was definitely upheld against 
the vicar.’ Musso then busied himself in Padua and Genoa. He 
came to Rome in 1554, and seems to have helped in drafting the 
great reform act of Julius III.“ 

The next attempt at reform in Bitonto occurred between 1554 
and 1560. During these years Musso again undertook the visitation 
of his diocese and ordered many reforms. 

Cardinal Poteo caused no difficulty when the new decrees were 
enforced. The Spanish regime, however, had become unbearable. 
Philip II demanded absolute jurisdiction in his territories, and had 
little difficulty in persuading the governor of Bitonto to do his 
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bidding. When Musso excommunicated the tax-gatherer, he was 
compelled to retreat before Spanish supremacy.'* He could rightly 
say of his subjects: “They begin against the bishop and with the 
emperor, but the end against the emperor himself.” '* This was 
the general attitude of the Italians under Spanish absolutism. At 
this time the Duke of Alva went to Rome to negotiate a peace 
with Paul IV, while the people had to undergo invasion by the 
French and Spanish armies. At the same time the Turks threatened 
Italy from the sea. Under such conditions the reformer could hope 
for no good results. 

In 1558 Musso sent his vicar to Rome for the visit “ad limina,” 
instead of going there himself.'* He probably feared to visit the 
City of Terror, as Rome was then called; his friend Cardinal Ma- 
rone was held by the Inquisition.” When the bull against apostates 
was published, Musso thought the provisions too strict and wrote 
to Ghislieri, the grand inquisitor, in that strain.’ Historians attest 
to the correctness of that view, yet it might have brought him in 
conflict with the Inquisition if he visited Rome. 

When Paul IV died, most of the prelates rejoiced with Musso. 
The next Pope, Pius IV, offered a contrast to his predecessor by 
his mild and peaceful disposition. According to Benoffi, Musso 
was in Padua when Pius IV summoned him to Rome to preach 
before the papal court.” Under the same Pope, Musso was sent to 
Ferdinand I and the imperial court. His return to Rome and the 
subsequent failure to receive the red hat closed the political life 
of Musso. He remained in Rome and took part in the sessions of 
the Inquisition, but he no longer sought after a higher position. 

When he returned to Bitonto in 1564, he carried with him 
the papal approval of his diocesan constitution.'* He had always 
found it hard to bear the climate in his diocese. Now he complained 
of the heat in the words of St. Lawrence: “Now I am baked enough; 
turn me over.” Furthermore, the Turkish threat continued menacing 
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in the vicinity of Bitonto. Watch had to be kept night and day 
for fear of invasion.'’® 

Despite all these difficulties, Musso began the third reform of 
his diocese. With only 20,000 souls in his charge, he worked as 
though he were in one of the great metropolitan districts. He was 
impatient of results, and complained that little was accomplished.'” 
But Benoffi states, that the ten years which Musso spent in his last 
reform bore abundant fruit." Even though he had not attended 
the last sessions of the Council of Trent, he adhered to the decrees 
promulgated in the bull “Benedictus Deus,” and strove to put 
each reform into effect. 

Since the Council had ordered the founding of seminaries, Musso 
did his utmost to carry out this command in his small diocese. 
In 1564 he invited Bobadilla to found a seminary in Bitonto. He 
wrote to Laynez, the general of the Jesuits, expressing the hope 
that the Society would accept his invitation. He went so far as to 
offer a cloister formerly occupied by nuns for this purpose. The 
Jesuits seemed interested. But when Salmeron demanded the pay- 
ment of two hundred ducats, Musso found the payment quite 
beyond his financial abilities.”* He, nevertheless, endeavored to 
obtain the approval of his chapter. The members not only refused 
the money, but also objected to the use of the convent as a seminary. 
In August, 1567, he complained to Pius V about his predicament, 
saying that he had the promise of the professors but could not 
maintain the seminary.’ And thus his attempt to carry out the 
decree of the Council concerning the seminary, came to naught. 

When he tried to put into effect the immunity of the Church 
and the “privilegium fori,” he met with stiff resistance from the 
Spanish rulers.’ Pius V ordered the publication of the bull, “In 
Coena Domini,” forbidding the meddling of Catholic rulers in 
the affairs of the Church.” Philip II forbade the publication without 
his placet. Musso published the bull without bothering about this 
formality, and then wrote to the Pope: “Are we of Christ or not? 
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If of Christ, why must we have the king’s placet?’” '’* A compromise 
was reached with the Spanish governor, but the strife was resumed 
in 1568. Musso again wrote to the Pope, but the policy of the 
Catholic rulers was not changed. 

Musso stayed in Bitonto until 1572 and tried to promote reform 
by all possible means.’” It is not possible to form an estimate of 
success from his sermons. In the final analysis, however, it matters 
little how he felt, for few individuals are able to make an accurate 
estimate of their own success. But, after the third attempt at reform 
he was thoroughly discouraged and was on the point of leaving 
his diocese.'* Many another reformer might have been tempted 
to do so earlier. Tired and discouraged, he left Bitonto in 1572 to 
visit his home and the Eternal City. He never again saw his diocese. 


V. EVALUATION OF His Lire AND Works 


On his way to Piacenza in 1572, Musso stopped at Rome to 
visit the Holy Father. Pope Gregory XIII accorded him a kind 
reception, praised his labors for the defense of the faith, and urged 
him to remain in Rome in order that he might publish his works.'” 
To insure this the Pope made him an assistant at the papal throne.'® 
We cannot now know with certainty whether he made the proposed 
visits to Piacenza and Venice; but we know that he prepared his 
works for publication in Rome. Not much more is recorded. 

He had applied himself intensely throughout his life and now, 
when he was peacefully settled at work, physical weakness appeared. 
On January 6, 1574, he was taken with an acute fever. After this 
he lived only three days. He breathed his last at the age of sixty- 
three and was buried in the basilica of Santi Apostoli. In this church 
of his own confréres a marble plaque gives testimony to his zealous 
life and to his unusual abilities."" The inscription reads as follows: 
“To Cornelius Musso, Friar Minor of Piacenza, Bishop of Bitonto, 
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excelling in innocence of life, integrity of morals and sanctity, 
learned in the sciences, most eloquent and incomparable preacher, 
most energetic defender of the Catholic Church, whose pre-eminence 


in knowledge and eloquence temporal monuments are not able to 
attest.”"*? 


Before an evaluation of Musso’s life can be given, something 
must be said about his works. They are contained in twelve volu- 
mes; four in Latin, the other eight in Italian."* Many of his manu- 
scripts have not been edited; some of his works have been translated 
into other languages. 


The first volume of his published works contains sermons in 
Italian. They are more than ordinary in treatment. One sermon 
treats of true Christian peace and the knowledge of oneself, another 
of justification and the remission of sins. This volume also contains 
the sermons on God’s love towards man, His grace, and His gifts. 

The second volume has sermons on the Holy Trinity, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Blessed Virgin, the cathedral of St. Peter, Christian 
death, and the happiness of the blessed. The third volume contains 
sermons on various subjects, such as the call of the gentiles, sin and 
penance. There are others on the Death, Resurrection and Ascension 
of Our Lord; on the descent of the Holy Spirit; on the kingdom 
of Christ; on the sanctity and purity of the Blessed Virgin. Though 
the fourth volume has sermons with various titles, the subject matter 
practically coincides with that of the third volume. 


The Lenten sermons delivered in Rome during the year 1542, 
make up the fifth volume. They were reprinted at Venice in 1590, 
and again in 1592 by Juntas. This editor entitled them Christian 
Institution, for they contain not only sermons on the Apostles 
Creed, but also on the Decalogue, and the Passion according to 
St. John."* There are forty sermons in this fifth tome. In 1584 
they were translated into French, and were printed at Paris even 
before 1590, as Giunto states in the foreword.'* The Symbol of the 
Apostles was also translated into Spanish by Peter of St. Ann. 
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Musso’s sixth tome contains sermons on the gospels and epistles 
of Lent, as also on the Magnificat, which are intended for Saturday 
preaching. In 1586 they were published in two volumes by Giunto, 
together with a life of Musso by Joseph Musso, a relative. The 
same work was again edited by Bibliotheca Italica in 1558. Another 
edition by Andrew Muschuin was printed at Venice in 1610. Philip 
Bosquier edited the sermons on the Magnificat in 1621, under the 
title The Chrysostom of the Italians.** Tomes seven and eight 
contain sermons for Lent and extraordinary occasions. 

Besides these works in Italian, there are others in Latin. One 
of these important works contains an account of the synod of Bi- 
tonto. First edited by Giolito at Venice in 1579, it embraced prac- 
tically the entire discipline of the Church in sermons, constitutions, 
synodal laws, reports on visitations, and matters concerning the 
reformation of the clergy and people. 

The Divine History is perhaps Musso’s best literary work. It 
was published in four volumes, and treats of the eternity of the 
divine essence, the truth of the divine nature. Though two more 
volumes were projected on the angels, man, grace, and glory, they 
remained unfinished because of Musso’s sudden death.'” These 
sermons were preached at Genoa in 1553.'* 

Among other printed sermons the most important are those 
probably preached at the Venetian court, which were printed at 
Venice in 1561. The sermons delivered at the imperial court of 
Vienna were printed at Rome in 1561. Lastly we have the famous 
commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. Michael 
Isselt, a German historian who also wrote the Allgemeine Zeitges- 
chichte, edited Musso’s sermons for Sundays and feast days in 
German, and appended a life of Musso.'” While Musso was lec- 
turing at Pavia, Padua and Bologna, he wrote down his comment- 
aries. These commentaries on logic, rhetoric, and the First Book 
of Sentences by Scotus were edited by Joseph Musso. There are 
other works on the art of preaching and metaphysics. The ascetical 
works are entitled The Works of the Six Days, and are contained 
in two volumes that were printed at Venice in 1598.'° 
~~ 486. Sbaralea, op. cit., p. 219. 
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This list of books does not exhaust Musso’s writings, but it con- 
tains his most important works. Since his sermons form the bulk 
of the material, a criticism must include an evaluation of his 
preaching. Du Pin (1656-1719) a French writer, in his Bibliothéque 
Universelle (1686), describes these sermons as powerful, verbose 
and flowery. He further points out that they indicate punctilious 
attention to form and the elaboration of speech rather than to 
theological reasoning.’" The sermons may have been improved in 
the editing, and it is not at all certain that they have come to us 
as they were preached. It is true that the elegance in style and 
form attracted large audiences, but much could be said against the 
results for eternity. 

It will be remembered that Musso was trained in the humanities 
of the first half of the sixteenth century when humanism was at 
its peak, and that the Popes, beginning with Paul IV, took on an 
attitude of suspicion and distrust towards the humanists. When 
Musso should have been at the height of his influence, such men 
as Charles Borromeo and Peter Canisius were far more successful 
as preachers of reform. Their simple and clear presentation reached 
the hearts of the people in need of reform. Even though Musso 
was anxious to teach the people and to assist in the reform of the 
Church, he clothed his words in a style that had ceased to be re- 
garded as having the real spirit of Catholicism. His inability to 
realize this change in oratorical methods may to some extent account 
for his want of success. 

The same may be said of his greatest literary production, The 
Divine History. It was written late in his career. Although theolo- 
gical in content, it abounds in grandiose verbiage, flowery figures 
of speech, and artificial ornamentation. The reform within the 
Church, particularly after Trent, demanded a less elaborate treat- 
ment of doctrine. 

A character analysis of the man is difficult. At various places 
in this article indications of his personality were given. When these 
traits are brought together they give no definite picture of the man. 
From the beginning he was endowed with marvelous gifts of 
oratory. But with him the technique of oratory was an objective, 
and did not necessarily indicate his personality. As a youth of seven- 
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teen or eighteen he could hardly have had a full understanding 
of the subject matter of his sermons. Apparently they were more 
mechanical than personal. The pleasure at mere beauty of expression 
and perfection of form remained with him throughout life, and 
consequently his letters were given as much attention as his great 
Lenten discourses. If such an approach is made to his writings, the 
contradictions contained in his letters will not necessarily reveal 
duplicity, nor will the sermons indicate more than vanity in his 
oratorical abilities. 


Many of his contemporaries failed to see that Musso was more 
of an oratorical master than an insincere preacher. His activity at 
Trent, his endeavors for reform, and his conscientious fulfillment 
of every assignment prove his sincerity beyond a shadow of doubt. 
It was the manner in which these tasks were performed that cast 
suspicion upon the man. 


There are other weaknesses of character. He seems to have 
been of a sanguinary nature. At first he worked with interest and 
zeal. In fact, he was over-anxious for immediate results. This was 
indicated during the sessions of Trent and after his diocesan reform 
actions. When results were not immediately forthcoming, he became 
discouraged and sad. Yet it must be said to his credit that, even 
though he succumbed to his emotions for a while, he eventually 
allowed his religious zeal to gain the upper hand. While he may 
not have gained glory in his day, it must be said of him that he 
initiated reforms which were fully carried out by others. 

On the positive side, we can say of Musso that he was noble 
and loyal. He never swerved in his friendship towards those whom 
he loved. Even though he was ill-treated and even maligned, he 
remained loyally attached to Rome and to many of the great car- 
dinals. He willingly forgave his enemies. He sympathized with 
those brought before the Inquisition. Quick to anger, he was also 
quick to forgive. It is little wonder then that at the age of forty 
he told Farnese that he felt as though he were sixty. Too many 
took advantage of his eager and willing spirit, and forgot to render 
proper thanks. So often he worked for others and helped their 
advancement, but gained nothing for himself. 

One of the finest tributes that can be given to him is his courage 
in the face of opposition. He helped save the Council of Trent 
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from political and royal corruption, even though he seemed to 
gain only rebuffs for himself. Later, in his own diocese, he fought 
the government and his immediate ecclesiastical superiors in order 
that he might carry out the decrees of Trent. Failure seemed to 
attend his efforts, but who can say how much this courage, applied 
to holding synods, correcting abuses, and giving a constitution to 
his diocese benefited his successors? Unless there had been men 
like Musso to initiate the reforms, very little would have been ac- 
complished. 

Likewise his immediate contribution to the Council of Trent 
may have been overshadowed by the work of greater men. Even 
the contributions of the lesser must not be overlooked because they 
did much to bring out the decrees that have been the basis of re- 
newed Catholic life and ecclesiastical discipline for nearly four 
centuries. But Musso was not the least of the contributors to this 
great Council. Therefore he deserves more prominent mention in 
the history of the Council and of the Church during that period. 

His varied career reflects a character of zeal, energy and some 
measure of talent. Even though his personality did not always make 
a direct impression, his spirit pervades many events of his age. 
He made a real contribution to the history of the sixteenth century. 


ROGER J. BARTMAN, O.F.M.Conv. 


St. Anthony's Convent, 
Angola, Indiana. 
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WHO KEPT THE FRANCISCAN RECOLLECTS 
OUT OF CANADA IN 1632 ?* 


NGLISH forces took possession of Canada on July 20, 1629, 
and carried off the French missionaries: the Jesuits on July 21, 

and the Franciscan Recollects on September 9. Both groups were 
landed at Plymouth, England, on October 18, and were then trans- 
ported to Calais, France, where they arrived on October 29, 1629.’ 

This conquest was made in violation of the peace treaty con- 
cluded by the two crowns on April 24, 1629. In the following 
November, Charles I of England promised to restore the French 
possessions. Nothing was done, however, because the English king 
had not yet received the portion of his queen’s dowry amounting 
to about $240,000. When this was finally paid, he instructed his 
ambassador in Paris, June 12, 1631, to arrange for the restoration 
of the Canadian possessions to the French crown. The matter was 
finally settled on March 29, 1632, by the treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye.’ 

Before the last missionaries had been carried off from New 
France, a Jesuit had established a mission-post on Cape Breton, 
in the eastern-most part of Canada. On June 26, 1629, Captain 
Charles Daniel of Dieppe was sent from France to come to the 
assistance of the beleaguered town of Quebec. Because he con- 
sidered his troops no match for the superior British forces, Captain 
Daniel did not proceed to Quebec. Instead, he employed his soldiers 
in a signal exploit. On September 8, he stormed an English fort 
near the site of the future Louisbourg, and captured it with all 
its defenders and supplies. In the month of October, with the help 
of fifty of his own men and twenty English captives, he constructed 
a new fort in the harbor of Sainte-Anne, north of Sydney, on 
Cape Breton. 

* The title ‘“Recollects” signifies “Franciscan Recollects” throughout the article. 
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Captain Daniel was accompanied by the Jesuit Father Bartho- 
lomew Vimont, who was soon joined by another Jesuit, Father 
Alexander de Vieuxpont. The two Jesuit missionaries labored at 
Fort Sainte-Anne no longer than a year, for in the month of August, 
1630, they were recalled to France. They made their return voyage 
on a fisherman’s boat.’ 


About the same time a new mission-post was established in 
Acadia. The Company of the Hundred Associates, in 1630, sent 
an expedition to succor the French colony of Cape Sable, at the 
south-western end of Nova Scotia. In two ships the captain, Bernard 
Marot of Saint-Jean-de-Luz, carried workingmen and provisions, © 
and was ordered to construct another solid fort at a better location. 
Three Recollect Fathers of the province of Aquitaine accompanied 
the expedition, namely Friar Andrew Ronsaud, the superior, and 
the two young friars Francis du Long and Nicholas Bigot. Charles 
de la Tour, the commander at Cape Sable, selected the new site 
for his fort on the St. John River, where the city of Portland, 
New Brunswick, now stands. The fort was built at the expense 
of the Company, and was called Fort Sainte-Marie. A chapel was 
also erected, and the Recollects carried on their missionary work 
among the French inhabitants and the Indians.* 


The Recollects of the province of Aquitaine had labored in 
Acadia from 1619 to 1628, when their mission was broken up. 
They then went to Quebec, but in the following year they were 
transported to France together with their other confréres. There- 
fore they were most willing, in 1630, to accept the offer of the 
Company to return them to their former mission field.’ 


On February 8, 1631, the adventurer Charles de la Tour, who 
since 1627 had been in fact, even though not in name, the French 
ruler of all Acadia, was made governor, or lieutenant general, for 
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the French king of “the coast of Acadia and the dependent terri- 
tories.” ¢ 

The naming of a French governor for Acadia at a time when 
the restoration of the territory to France was assured, seemed to 
augur a bright future for the recent Recollect establishment in 
eastern Canada. Expectations ran so high that the Recollects thought 
it advisable to apply to the Congregation of Propaganda in Rome, 
in the spring of 1631, for the erection of a bishopric in Canada. 
Evidently this petition was approved by the nuncio in Paris and 
was forwarded by him to the Congregation of Propaganda, other- 
wise it would have received no consideration. In the meeting of 
the cardinals, July 4, 1631, the petition was discussed. The cardinals 
decreed that their secretary write to the nuncio in Paris, requesting 
him to gather information concerning the condition of the country 
and the missionary outlook, and to forward this information to 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda.’ 

The report of the nuncio was favorable. Since, on November 
22, 1630, Propaganda had on its own initiative erected a prefecture 
apostolic for New England, a territory in which there was as yet 
no Catholic priest, the cardinals would naturally not object to the 
erection of a bishopric in a Catholic territory, which already had 
three priests. They were anxious to sanction any measure that would 
promote the spread of the faith. Accordingly, 


the pope decided to nominate one of the Recollects as bishop of that 
country [Canada}. This friar was a native of Guyenne [ Aquitaine, France] 
and a former penitentiary of St. John Lateran [Rome]. The provincial 
{of the Rocollects} in Paris asked the pope to desist [from promoting 
the affair}, and he no longer thinks of it. Although some French ecclesiastics 
had expressed the desire to be appointed by the Pope, he refused to give 
them the appointment, and will never give it to them, and had not the 
least thought of doing it. Since the pope learned that the provincial [of the 
Recollects} in Paris did not approve of the plan, he thought of it no more 
and has not spoken about it. The provincial of Paris has been granted 
{by the pope} the sole right to send Recollects to Canada. The Recollects 
{of Aquitaine} alone have turned this trick, you may say what you will.® 
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Yet this move on the part of the Recollects of Aquitaine turned 
out eventually to be one of the secondary reasons which, in 1632, 
kept the Recollects of the province of Paris out of Canada. 

Cardinal Richelieu, superintendent of commerce and navigation 
of France, did not wait for any instructions from Propaganda con- 
cerning the missionaries to be sent to Canada. He had made up 
his mind to keep both the Jesuits and the Recollects out of Canada 
and to replace them by Capuchins, under the protection of Governor 
Isaac de Razilly, their great friend. “On January 20, 1632, William 
de Caen was ordered to take three Capuchin Fathers to Quebec, 
together with forty men and a quantity of food.” * The Caen bro- 
thers, who had suffered great losses during the war, were continued 
in their monopoly of the fur trade for one year in order that they 
might be indemnified. Thus it was that the Caen’s were commis- 
sioned to reclaim Quebec from the English and to introduce the 
new missionaries. 

After an interruption of three years and the setting up of a 
new government in Canada, Richelieu thought it expedient to start 
the missions on a new basis. He also had a specific reason for 
setting aside the two groups of former missionaries. The Capuchin 
Father Joseph of Paris, confidant of the cardinal, had for fourteen 
months been prefect of the New England Capuchin mission, but 
he had not been able to do anything for his charge pending the 
negotiations for the restoration of New France."* In this state of 
affairs it was deemed a good plan to replace the former mission- 
aries by Capuchins, who could then make Quebec the center for their 
projected missionary activity in the New England colonies. 

Yet the veteran missionaries of Canada, the Recollect Joseph 
le Caron and his confréres, as well as the Jesuits, were anxious to 
return to their former mission field and to reoccupy their houses 
there. They pleaded their cause with the commissary apostolic of 
the Capuchin missions and prefect apostolic of New England to 
good effect. The Capuchins relinquished the Quebec mission with 
good grace. This gracious act is specifically mentioned by Cardinal 
Richelieu in the letter patent handed to the Jesuits on May 1, 1632, 
when he wrote: 
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Having of late learned from the Capuchin Fathers that the Jesuits 
had formerly labored in the places for which the Capuchins had been 
destined, and that it would be better and more reasonable that the Jesuits 
return to the places from which they were expelled than to send the 
Capuchins there, we intend to satisfy both parties by accepting the excuses 
of the Capuchins and by giving back to the Jesuits their own.” 


An undated order by Richelieu written about the same time 
and apparently given to the Caen’s states the same conclusion.” 
Since these documents do not make mention of the Recollects, there 
could be no doubt about their exclusion from Canada, for they had 
no opportunity of being transported on any French ship. 

In the meantime the nuncio at Paris busied himself about the 
return of the Recollects to Canada. On April 16, 1632, he wrote 
to the cardinals of Propaganda stating that the French king would 
send “within a few days Capuchins, Jesuits, and Recollects to Ca- 
nada, assigning Acadia to the first and Quebec to the others.” This 
letter was discussed in the meeting of the cardinals on May 31, 
1632, and the proposed triple mission for Canada was approved. 
The secretary of Propaganda was instructed to write to the respective 
superiors, asking them to send the names of eventual missionaries, 
so that the necessary faculties could be granted to them.” Yet 
the decision regarding the Recollects was not carried out. By the 
time this decree was issued in Rome, the Jesuit missionaries were on 
their way to Quebec and the Recollects had been denied passage. 

On April 18, 1632, the Jesuits embarked for Canada at Hon- 
fleur, on the ship of the Caen brothers; on Monday, July 5, they 
landed near Quebec. As early as December 6, 1631, they had been 
notified that the expedition to Canada would leave the following 
spring. Towards the end of March, 1632, they were told that the 
ship would sail within a short time. Apparently the Recollects 
were not notified about the departure of the fleet. In the Mémoire 
of 1684 the Recollects state that “the Jesuit Fathers returned to 
Canada [in 1632} without the knowledge of the Recollects.” At 
any rate, the Recollects did not present themselves for embarkation 
"41, Rochemonteix, op. cit., p. 183 ; Candide de Nant, op. cit:, p. 103 ; Report 
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in 1632. Accordingly we may presume that their passage to Canada 
had been blocked by the government. 

The Recollects did not, however, desist from further attempts 
to regain their former missions. In 1637 they stated that “since 
March, 1631, they were always ready to return to Quebec and to 
reoccupy their house, but Mr. Lausson’ put them off from year 
to year, except in 1633. In that year he offered them passage, but 
when it was too late, for the ships were already on the point of 
weighing anchor.” ' 

Since the Recollects found themselves blocked by the govern- 
ment officials in Paris, they tried their fortune with the officials of 
the Roman court, where they were more successful. The relations 
between Rome and France had been strained for some time, and 
were to continue so for many more years. In the spring of 1631, 
Cardinal Richelieu remarked to the nuncio at Paris, Alessandro 
Bichi, that the king was chagrined because the pope was no longer 
as gracious as in former days and that he caused many difficulties 
in the granting of privileges.” Thus the petition of the Recollects 
for re-admission to Canada found a favorable hearing in Rome. 
In the spring of the year 1634, the provincial of the Recollects 
of Paris, Friar Vincent Moret, sent a description of Canada and 
an account of the labors of his confréres in that country, with 
the request that they be permitted to return to their former mis- 
sion field." 

On August 1, 1634, Monsignor [Francesco} Ingoli, secretary of 
Propaganda, wrote to the provincial that the cardinals of Propaganda desired 
the return of the Recollects to Canada. The same secretary wrote in the 
same vein, January 13, 1635, to the guardian of the Recollects of Paris. 
He again wrote to the provincial on March 13, 1635, enclosing the decree 
of Propaganda for the mission of Canada, together with a list of the 
privileges granted by the pope in order to encourage the Recollects to 
return to Canada. In March, 1635, Cardinal Antonio [Barberini], nephew 
of His Holiness, sent the Brief of Propaganda, issued March 16, 1635, 
in which the cardinals wished and enjoined upon the Recollects that they 
return to Canada. All these papers were forwarded by the nuncio, together 
with a letter dated June 4, 1635, written from Chateau Thierry to the 


guardian of the Recollects in Paris. These documents will be shown when 
it become necessary. The aforementioned privileges were dated March 19, 


15. Jean de Lausson was intendant of Canada and president of the Company 
of the Hundred Associates. 

16. Margry, op. cit., p. 11. 

17. Pastor, Geschichte der Paepste, XIII (Freiburg, 1928), p. 516. 

18. Cf. Document III. 
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1635, and were signed by Cardinal [Francesco} Barberini, protector of 
their order [1633-1678], who expressly told the Recollects to return to 
Canada, for he had the right to command them.?® 


The privileges granted the Recollects were very extensive. 
The Mémoire of 1684 states: “It is noteworthy that the Father 
Provincial of the Recollects of Paris was made PREFECT GENERAL 
of the mission of Canada, as appears from the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide, issued at Rome on February 28, 
1635.” * Thus the Recollects of Paris had gained everything they 
sought, except the bishopric. The decree that nominated the Paris 
provincial a prefect made their mission a prefecture apostolic, and 
thereby raised it above the status of the mission of the Jesuits, and 
put it on a par with the Capuchin prefecture of Acadia. 

The Recollects of Paris had thus gained their point in all they 
asked at the papal court, but they were not to gain it at the royal 
court of Paris. The Mémoire of 1637 continues: 


All this induced the fathers assembled in their provincial chapter 
held at Paris on August 2, 1635, to promote their laudable enterprise by 
reading the decree and the privileges of His Holiness, together with the 
aforementioned letters, and thereafter to put in the capitular acts an 
ordinance as issued by the pope, which commanded them to return to New 
France. What is of importance is the circumstance that they published 
and spread it all over France [that they would return to Canada}, relying 
upon the word of Mr. de Lausson, which was often repeated to the superiors 
and finally stated expressly. Last year they even wrote to Mr. Champlain 
that he desist from seeding their lands, which had been left fallow only 
one year. Yet more important is what happened last year in the meeting 
of the Company. In the presence of Friar Ignace, provincial vicar, — the 
provincial, Friar Vincent Moret, being absent in Guyenne on business — 
it was resolved, and written down so that the clerk could see it, that the 
Recollects be asked not to return in that year [1636], but to wait until 
this year [1637], when they could most certainly make the voyage. This 
arrangement was made on condition that they [the Company} would no 
longer be obliged to care for six Recollects, as the merchants of the older 


Company had been bound, but that they should annually pay to the Recollects 
600 livres, as is the arrangement with the Jesuits, and that they should give 
free fer on their ships, as also free transfer of furniture, and 


foodstuff both for themselves and their workingmen, provided those ships 
were going directly to France, or were returning from there. The superiors 
{of the Recollects} agreed to these conditions, and gave it in writing that 
they would be satisfied with these conditions and would demand no more. 
This document was signed by the Father Provincial. Another document, 
signed by a great and wealthy benefactor, testified that, as long as it was 


19. Margry, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
20. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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necessary, he would furnish the Recollects with the still needed foodstuffs 
and the maintenance of themselves and their workingmen. He even obligated 
himself to pay all bills contracted in the stores. Mr. Sarus, counsellor of 
the parlement, also volunteered to pay at Paris any bill written against the 
friars by the clerks of the stores [of the Company}. 

Thinking that everything was now settled, because they had complied 
with every demand [of the Company], the Recollects began to gather alms 
in various places, and even an endowment for Canada. They got their 
furniture ready and a supply of foodstuffs. The provincial called to Paris 
the fathers who were scheduled to go to Quebec and other places [in 
Canada}, namely the Fathers Potentian, Paul, Anthony and Gratian, and 
the two lay brothers Gervais and Germain, and the tertiary Lazare... 
In the interest of their conscience and reputation, the Recollects demanded 
the return to their monastry [in Quebec} and to repair it... The monastery 
and the church, as well as the furnishings, are almost completely ruined. 
Families were permitted to live there. They kept cows in the rooms of 
the monastery; and this caused the ruin of the house... [To repair the 
damage} the messirs [of the Company] should permit them to take along 
extra men, particularly workingmen, and they should provide for their 
needs, as had been ordered the previous year. The Recollects also expect 
from the messirs the favor of their return. They believe that your approbation 
and recommendation, sir, would obtain for them the favor they i It will 


make them eternally obliged to you, and they will never forget that 
kindness.?+ 


The high official to whom this mémoire was addressed appa- 


rently paid no attention to this appeal of the Recollects. At any 
rate, they were kept out of Canada in 1637, just as they had been 
kept out these many years. Undaunted they made another attempt 
in 1639. Now Cardinal Richelieu granted the request, but the 
gentlemen of the Company did not give them leave, and did not 
furnish any funds nor ships for the transportation. This is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the cardinal was a large 
stockholder in the Company. In 1643 and 1644 the queen-regent 
gtanted the request, but the Recollects were again detained. In 1650 
and 1651 the Recollects negotiated in the matter with the same 
want of success. In 1652 the matter was peremptorily settled with 
the verdict that the friars were excluded and would remain ex- 
cluded. They were able to return only in 1669.” 

The reasons advanced for the exclusion were manifold. First 
they were told that one religious order was sufficient for the small 
number of Catholics. The friars did not dispute this point; but 
they stated that, since the new Company had assumed all the 


21. Ibid., pp. 12-18. 
22. Le Clercq-Shea, I, pp. 354-375. 
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obligations of the earlier corporation, the members had also taken 
over the obligation of transporting them to Canada. The Recollects 
were then told that rivalries might eventually arise if two different 
orders were established in Canada. To this the friars answered that 
they had worked side by side with the Jesuits in Canada for five 
years, and that harmony had always been maintained. As a third 
reason it was alleged that, if two orders were established in Canada, 
there would be danger that both would call in men of their own 
orders from other parts of America and that in consequence there 
would be too many missionaries. To this objection the friars made 
answer that the Company had the right to keep them out and to 
forbid their entering the country. The petition for the erection of 
a bishopric in Canada was advanced as another reason for keeping 
the Recollects out of Canada. To this they answered that this matter 
was started by the Recollects of Aquitaine, and that it had been 
definitely stopped by the Recollect provincial of Paris. Inability 
to support a mendicant order was also made the pretext for not 
admitting the Recollects to Canada. This objection was invalidated 
by their gaining the support of wealthy benefactors in France. 
When the Recollects pressed their claim to their monastery in 
Quebec and to the church furnishings and the tools left in Canada, 
de Lausson answered that the Recollects might sell out in Canada 
and that he would indemnify them with the equivalents in Paris. 
To this the Recollects gave answer that their honor was staked 
upon their returning to Canada.” 

Even though the return of the Recollects to Canada was decreed 
by the French king, the cardinals of Propaganda, and the pope, 
and was promoted by the nuncio and some influential persons in 
the French capital, the doors of Canada remained closed to these 
former missionaries of the country. The sympathy of all Paris 
went out to the veteran Pére Joseph le Caron, great Recollect apostle 
of the Hurons, who is said to have died on March 29, 1632, re- 
gretting that he was prevented from resuming his labors among 
the Indians, to whose welfare he had consecrated his life. Before 
his entrance into the Franciscan Order, Friar le Caron had been 
the tutor to the Duke of Orleans, elder brother of King Louis XIII 
of France, and he had many influential friends at the royal court. 


23. Margry, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
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Yet all their influence was not sufficient to overcome the opposition 
of some other powerful influence at the court, able to stand up 
against the pressure even of the king and the pope. 

The Recollects at first believed that this powerful opponent was 
no other than the intendant and president of the Company, John de 
Lausson. In 1637 they stated in their Mémoire that “Mr. Lausson 
did not permit the Recollects to return to Canada, and for this 
reason their monastery and church in Quebec, together with the 
furnishings, were almost completely ruined.” They felt his oppo- 
sition the more keenly, they continued, because they “had formerly 
had great confidence in Lausson and had even promoted his appoint- 
ment before the king, believing that he was not an enemy of 
theirs.” ** 

This accusation against Lausson was, however, dropped by the 
Recollects before long. For some time they wondered who should 
be blamed for their exclusion from Canada. The Mémoire of 1684 
states: “Although the whole country [Canada] had been clamoring 
{for the return of the Recollects} since 1630, and although all 
possible exertions had been made for it, they could not return 
before 1669 on account of a SECRET CAUSE, not known by 
them.” * 

A few years later, Friar Recollect Sixte le Tac thought he had 
found the culprit in the person of the Jesuit Father Charles Lale- 
mant, rector of the Jesuit college at Rouen, abetted by other Jesuits. 
In 1689 le Tac wrote his Histoire Chronologique de la Nouvelle- 
France ou Canada, 1504-1632 (first published at Paris in 1888), 
in which he accuses Father Charles Lalemant of having worked 
in an underhand way for the exclusion of the Recollects, and then 
having written that he regretted very much that the Recollects 
were not returning to Canada. He writes: ‘The Jesuits, foremost 
among them Father Charles Lalemant, expressed their regrets in 
the letter of September 7, 1637, in order that they might thus 
cover up their machinations.” * The charges against the Jesuits 
were repeated with greater vehemence by the Recollect Friar Chretien 
le Clercq in his Premier Etablissement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle- 
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France (published at Paris in 1691). In one passage he states that 
Lausson had blocked the return of the Recollects; in other passages 
he exonerates the Jesuits of all blame. He writes: 


. Father Lalemant, in a letter of August 19, 1636, not only clears himself 
of the charge that he and the other Jesuits had blocked the return of the 
Recollects, but he goes a step farther by stating that he and his confréres 
desire nothing more than the return of the Recollects. The Jesuits, he adds, 
saw that they were suspected of having obstructed the return of the Recollects, 
and they tried to exculpate themselves by a certified statement, by protests 
and authentic letters which I have read. One of the letters was written by 
Father le Jeune, superior of the Jesuits at Quebec, to the guardian of the 
Recollects in Paris, dated August 16, 1632. The second letter was written 
by Father Lalemant to Father Baudron, secretary of the Recollect provincial 
in Paris, dated September 7, 1637. The third letter was written by the 
same Father Lalemant to Friar Gervais Mohier, in which Father Lalemant 
complains very much that the Jesuits are suspected both in Canada afd in 
France of having kept the Recollects out of Canada.?7 


Despite these authentic protests of the innocence of the Jesuits 
in this matter, le Clercq tries in several passages to make us believe 
that the Jesuits opposed the return of the Recollects to Canada 
and that they did not at all want them to come back. 

Other Recollects blamed both the Company and the Jesuits for 
their exclusion in 1632. Yet the charge against the Jesuits found 
the widest circulation when the Jansenist Antoine Arnauld (died 
1694) attributed the exclusion of the Recollects to the sinister 
machinations of the Jesuits in his Morale Pratique des ]ésuites. 
This work, perhaps more than all the writings of the Recollects, 
bears the responsibility that some modern historians, e.g. Abbé 
Casgrain and B. Sulte,* still cling to the contention of the dis- 
honesty of the Jesuits in this matter. 

Cardinal Richelieu is also blamed for the exclusion of the 
Recollects from Canada in 1632. In fact, by his letter patent of 
May 1, 1632, given to the Jesuits, the cardinal effectively excluded 
the Recollects. The Canadian historian Etienne Michel Faillon 
writes: ‘Cardinal Richelieu had decided to send only one religious 
order to Canada, for he believed that it would be more profitable 
to have in each new colony only religious of the same order; thus 
harmony, unity, and uniform dependence among the missionaries 
would be effected.” ” All this is true, but it was not an original 
Fr Tas, 100 


28. Ibid., pp. 184-185 ; Annales Minorum, XXVII (1834), 459, also attaches 
some blame to the Jesuits: “Jesuitarum interpositio non videtur exclusa.” 
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thought of the cardinal. “When the Capuchins,” writes Roche- 


monteix, 


from a sentiment of exquisite fairness had refused to accept the Canadian 
mission, Richelieu had to choose between the Jesuits and the Recollects. 
He gave the preference to the former, swayed by the fact that the Jesuits, 
according to the constitution of their order, can possess property and 
revenues, and for this reason would be less of a burden on the colony 
and would be better suited to attract the Indians.*° 


Yet these considerations could not have been decisive in the 
mind of the cardinal, since he had originally intended to send the 
Capuchins, missionaries who were subject to the same rule as the 
Recollects regarding corporate poverty. Besides, during the wars 
in France the Recollects did not receive anything for two years 
(1625, 1626), and yet they did not claim back payment, but on 
the contrary exonerated the Company of their obligations for those 
years." When, in 1635, the Recollects agreed to be placed on the 
same footing with the Jesuits regarding their support, the cardinal 
and the Company still kept them out of Canada.” Evidently other 
considerations must have influenced the cardinal in giving prefe- 
rence to the Jesuits. 


Friar Candide Causse de Nant believes that ‘‘the real reason” 
for the preference of the cardinal 


is to be found in the animosity of the Caen brothers and certain members 
of the Company towards the Recollects. Since 1620 the relations between the 
Recollects and the Company had become ever more strained. Some bitter 
recriminations were exchanged and, owing to differing interests, two rival 
parties had been formed. The Recollects twice gathered all points of 
complaint and brought them to the attention of the home government. The 
charges were levelled principally against the Caen’s. The accusations were 
considered well grounded, and on both occasions (1620 and 1625) the 
Recollects obtained from the government the measures they had recom- 
mended for the good of religion and of the colony. Besides, the relations 
of the Recollects with Governor Champlain were not the best towards 
the end. In one case, Champlain took the part of the Caen’s against the 
Recollects. Several members of the Company were bitter opponents of the 
Recollects. The president of the Company himself positively refused to 
have the Recollects sent back to Canada. These are the reasons why, in the 
spring of 1632, the Jesuits alone returned to Quebec.** 


Although these reasons are quite weighty, they were hardly 
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sufficient to sway the cardinal in his decision to exclude the Recol- 
lects. The Caen’s returned to Canada on business for only one year. 
Neither they nor Champlain received the governing power in the 
newly acquired colony. Isaac Razilly was appointed governor and 
viceroy for New France in April, 1632, and so the opposition of 
the Caen’s and the other members of the Company could not weigh 
much in the scale of deliberations that went against the Recollects. 
Much more weight was apparently given in the mind of the cardinal 
to the endeavor of the nuncio in Paris to establish the Recollects 
through the influence of Propaganda. It would seem that the 
cardinal was offended by this interference in his policies. As regards 
the opposition of the members of the Company, the cardinal most 
certainly had sufficient influence to crush their opposition at will. 
Therefore we may reasonably presume that the opposition among 
the members of the Company was stirred up by the cardinal himself, 
and that the members were opposed to the Recollects because the 
cardinal was opposed to them. 

But neither Cardinal Richelieu nor the gentlemen of the company 
were the prime movers in the affairs of the Recollects. They merely 
executed the ideas of an official of great influence at the royal court. 
This official was no other than the Capuchin Father Joseph Leclerc 
du Tremblay of Paris, confidant and collaborator of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It was Pére Joseph who kept the Recollects out of Canada 
in 1632 and subsequent years. The Capuchin diplomat had hardly 
died (December, 1638) when Cardinal Richelieu changed his policy 
and permitted the Recollects to return to Canada, but then the 
gentlemen of the Company knew how to frustrate the plan (1639). 


Pére Joseph, commissary apostolic of the foreign missions and 
prefect apostolic of the New England mission, controlled the 
direction of the missions in the French colonies. Naturally he also 
controlled the administration of the missions in New France. This 
general ecclesiastical and political administrator of the French 
foreign missions had gained the conviction that the best arrangement 
was to keep the different religious orders in the missions within 
specified districts apart from the rest. Thus, in 1627, he appealed 
to Propaganda to restrain the Jesuits from establishing themselves 
at points in Syria where the Capuchin had already been placed. 
He reverted to this mater repeatedly. He did not even approve the 
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settling of missionaries of various provinces of the same order in 
the same territory. Thus, in December, 1628, he objected to the 
move of placing Italian Capuchins in Constantinople, where French 
Capuchins had already been established. He remarked that such a 
measure could only create confusion and thus disturb the peace.” 
Pére Joseph made the arrangements, and Cardinal Richelieu executed 
them by writing out the necessary commissions.” 

Pére Joseph was confirmed in his conviction by the conduct of 
the Recollects of Aquitaine, who returned to Acadia in 1630. 
Richelieu recalled them to France in the name of the king on 
March 16, 1633. Nevertheless, we still find them in Acadia up 
to the year 1645, with the outlaw Charles de la Tour.** The cardinals 
of Propaganda entered with great reluctance into the arrangement 
of the missions along national and provincial lines as advocated 
and practiced by. Pére Joseph. Yet today it is an established rule 
with Propaganda to entrust a foreign mission to one religious order 
or to one province of an order to the exclusion of all others. 

It is worthy of note that the French government first introduced 
this system of monopoly for the benefit of the French Recollects. 
The Mémoire of 1637 states: 


In 1618 the French ambassador residing in Rome asked Pope Paul V 
to instruct his nuncio in France, Msgr. de Bentivoglio [later cardinal}, 
that he give the mission [Canada} to the Recollects of Paris and grant 
their provincial the necessary faculties.?* 


Thereupon, in the same year, King Louis XIII issued letters patent 
to the Recollects, in which he says: 


The monasteries which will be erected [in Canada} will be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial of the province of St. Denis [Paris} 
and not under any other. The provincial of that province has the sole 
right to send Recollects to Canada. No Recollect may go to Canada unless 
he is given leave by said provincial. This is done to avoid any dissension 
that might arise.** 
$4. Ibid., p. 104. 

35. Louis Dedouvres, Le Pére Joseph de Paris, 11 (Paris, 1932), p. 80. 

36. Candide de Nant, op. cit., pp. 108-112, 133, 136, 137, 193. Pére Joseph 
did not have kindly feelings towards the Friars Minor in the Orient. From 1626 
to 1630 he fought the demands of the Friars Minor in the Holy Land. He wrote, 
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of lies against the Capuchins in their endeavor to drive them out of the Orient.” 
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Pére Joseph and Cardinal Richelieu maintained this system, 
by which the Recollects were first benefited and were first victimized. 
If Propaganda had not established the Capuchin prefecture of New 
England on its own initiative, the Capuchins would probably not 
have been sent to New France, and the Recollects would not have 
been excluded in 1632 and later years. After Cardinal Richelieu’s 
death the bishop of Quebec maintained this system of monopoly 
and tried to keep the Recollects out of Canada. When, in 1669, 
he had to give way to the pressure of the king, he established the 
Recollects in the backwoods of Quebec and, despite the scarcity 
of priests in his diocese, would not permit them to do regular 
pastoral work. During an absence of the bishop, the vicar generai 
appointed the Recollects chaplains in the forts; but the bishop had 
no sooner returned when he suspended their faculties.” The Cap- 
uchins did not return after the restoration of Acadia to France, 
but the Recollects took over these missions. 

On January 8, 1635, the procurator of the Recollect missions 
in Rome submitted to Propaganda a set of regulations for the 
Recollect missions in Canada. They ordain that only young fathers 
be sent to Canada; that the provincial of the Paris Recollects have 


sole jurisdiction over Canada, and, in his absence, the guardian 
of the Paris monastery; that the procurator at the French court 
also conduct the business for Canada; that Recollects of other 
provinces be subject to the Paris provincial. These regulations 
evidently had been in force in Canada from 1618 to 1629. 


DOCUMENT I 


Recollects ask for the erection of a bishopric in Canada, July 4, 1631 


Ad Congreg. die 4 Julii, 1631. No. 18 

Referente eodem Emin.mo. D. Cardinali Bentivolo statum Canadae regionis 
Americae septentrionalis, in qua ante viginti annos ingressi sunt Recollecti 
Galli Ordinis Sancti Francisci et instantiam eorumdem Recollectorum pro 
novi in ea regione episcopatus erectione, Sacra Congregatio mandavit scribi 
Nuntio Galliarum ut de praefatae regionis statu tum quoad religionem tum 
of 1684, Margry, op. cit., pp. 20-33. 


39. A detailed description of these grievances is contained in the Mémoire 
40. Cf. Document IV. 
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quoad praedicti novi episcopatus erectionem, informationes assumat, easque 
Roman transmittat.*? 


DOCUMENT Il 


Richelieu’s Order to the Sr. Guillaume de Caen to transport 
the Jesuits to Quebec, about May, 1632 


Armand, cardinal, duc de Richelieu, etc. A lez, etc. 

Ayant par contrat du 20 Janvier chargé le Sr. Guillaume de Caen 
cydevant Général de la nouvelle flotte de france de faire passer 4 Quebecq 
pays de la nouvelle france trois péres Capucins avec quarante hommes qui 
Luy Seroient donnez pour la Compagnie de la nouvelle france ensemble 
quelque quantité de vituailles ainsy qu’il est plus a plain mentioné audit 
Contract et Lesdits péres Capucins Sestant excusez envers nous de faire 
Ledit voiage 4 Quebecq desirant neantmoings que Les Francoys ayent La 
Consolation des Sacremens desquelz Ils ont besoin et Jugeant necessaire 
de remettre Les péres jesuites dans un Lieux a eux appartenant proche 
Le fort de Quebecq desquelz Ils ont estez expulsez par les Anglois A ces 
Causes nous avons ordonné que les péres qui nous ont estez nommez par 
le Pére barthelemy Jacquenot provincial de france de La Compagnie de 
Jesus aillent reprendre possession des maisons Et Lieux a eux appartenantz 
audit Quebecq pour y faire Les fonctions conformes a Leur Institut Enjoi- 
gnant audit Guillaume de Caen de Les faire passer au plustot dans Les 
Vaisseaux dans Lesquelz ilz debvoit faire passer Lesdits péres Capucins 
Ensemble Leurs Vituailles et Commoditez conforment audit Contract Com- 


mandons Au Capitaine Emery de Caen, Le Sieur duplessis bochart et autres 
quy doibvent y yverner Sur Les Lieux de Les traitter favorablement tant au 
passage que Sejour a peine d’en repondre. En foy de quoy, etc.*? 


DOCUMENT III 


Report on Canada, written in 1634 by the Recollect Vincent Moret 
to obtain from Propaganda their return to Canada 


Sanctissime Pater: 

Exponit humillime Sanctitati Vestrae Minister Provincialis Provinciae Sancti 
Dionysii fratrum Minorum Recollectorum in Gallia, f. Vincentius Moretus, 
qualis sit status Novae Franciae, ut super hoc de Missionibus Religiosorum 
ad perducendos ad Christi fidem incolas paterna benignitate providere 
dignetur Sanctitas Vestra. Quod, etc. Quam Deus, etc. : 


41. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1631; Atti, VII, part. Il, 
fol. 87, no. 18. This document is cited Fish, Guide to Materials in Roman Archives 
(Washington, D.C., 1911), p. 125, with the wrong date of July 5, 1631. 

42. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. Correspondance Politique. Fonds Angle- 
terre, XLIII (1629), fol. 32 (preserved in Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 
Rue de l'Université, no. 130). The Report on Canadian Archives for 1883 (p. 120) 
and Rapport sur les Archives de France par Roy (Ottawa, 1911, p. 585) list this 
document with the wrong date of February 1, 1629. 
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Dechiaratione dello stato della Nova Francia dette volgarmente Canada 


La Bonita d’Iddio, il quale vuol esser’ glorificato in ogni luogo, havendo 
permesso molti anni fa, ch’alcune navi Francese arrivassero in quella parte 
dell’America, la quale dal vulgo vien’ chiamata Canada overo Nova Francia 
(paese habitato da molti popoli con nomi differenti, comme soni gli Monta- 
gnetti, Algumechini, Irokesi, Huroni, Neutri, cosi detto, perche non fanno 
guerra a messumo, e gli Incantartori, cosi chiamati, perche guariscono 
gl’'ammalati con incantamenti, e tutti d'un nome commune son’ detti 
Selvatiche); havendo dunque li Francesi diverse volte navigato in quei 
luoghi, e negotiato con quei popoli, riferirono al Consiglio del Re Christia- 
nissimo, in quanta brutalita vivevano quei popoli, per il che fu ordinato 
d'inviare in quelle terre, Religiosi per la conversione loro. Gli Padri Recolletti 
dell’ Ordine di San Francesco furono giudicati capaci di questo impiego, 
et essendone requisiti hebbero ricorso alla Santita di Paolo V di felice 
memoria, il quale diede loro quella commissione e la riceverono dalla mano 
dell’ Eminentissimo Cardinale Bentivoglio, all’ ora Nuntio in Francia 
l’anno 1618** E per impedire il disordine fu fatto un’ decreto dal Consiglio 
del Ré, conforme alli Ordini di Sua Santita che il solo Provinciale della 
Provincia di Parigi inviasse tanto gli frati della detta Provincia come gli 
altri zelosi della salute delle anime e che tutti dipendessero della sua iuris- 
dictione e del Superiore residente nella Nova Francia. 

Per il primo viaggio s'imbarcarono solamente cinque** Religiosi nell’ 
anno sopradetto, delli quali, duoi invernarono nelle cabane overo casette 
delli selvatichi, per vedere i costumi, et imparar la lingua loro, gli altri 
restarono nell’ habitatione delli francesi per amministrare i Sacramenti 
secondo Ia licenza data loro dal Pontefice.* Dopoi il Ré e li Benefattori 
Francesi edificarono ad un’ mil della fortezza di Quebeco un convento et 
una chiesa detta di San Carlo Borromeo, la quale é la prima di quei paesi,** 
et un’ altra nella fortezza, le quali il Ré orndé di belli e ricchi ornamenti. 
In quelle li Religiosi celebravano la missa e facevano la predica, e ricevevano 
da vivere dalli mercatanti; il terreno non essendo anco coltivato gli altri 
bisogni loro erano inviati de Francia, ogni anno una volte solamente, tanto 
per la distanza la quale é di 4,500 mil’ che per il fredo et il ghiaccio, ch’ 
impediscono di far’ pit d'un’ viaggio l’anno, le navi partendosi di Francia 
intorno al Mese Marzo e ritornando in Ottobre. 

La situatione di quel paese qucnto all’ elevatione del polo é I’istessa 
che della Francia, e I’habitatione di Quebeco é posta alJi 48 gradi ; nondi- 
meno vi fa pit fredo ch’in Francia perché essendo pieno di selve, e d’alberi 
gtandi d’ogni sorte, e d’altissimi monti; le neve vi se conserva pil gran 
pezza, e rinfresca l’aria. Ancora nelle pianure per la vicinanza delle selve, 
ritrovasi la neve cosi grande insino al mese Maggio, che non pu caminarsi 


43. Erroneously the text has 1611. 

44. Only four Recollects were sent in 1615: Fathers Denis Jamay, Jean 
Dolbeau, Joseph le Caron, and Brother Pacifique du Plessis. 

45. Bull of Paul V, “Cum accepimus,” July 10, 1615, Wadding, Annales 
Minorum, XXV (Quaracchi, 1934), pp. 128-130. Le Caron went to the Hurons, 
and Dolbeau went to the Montaignais, while Jamay and the brother remained 
near Quebec. 


46. The monastery was built in 1618, the church of Our Lady of the Angels 
in 1620. Cf. the Mémoire of 1637, Margry, op. cit., p. 7. 
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senza haver’ sotto li piedi certe pianelle, overe suole, simili alle rachette 
da giuocar alla palla dal manico in fuori. 

La longhezza del paeze é intorno a 2,400 mil. Nel tempo inverno quei 
popoli vanno dove sta buona caccia e b agryeren perche non vivano d’altro 
che di queste due cose, non conoscendo le delitie d’il sale, non usando da 
bere senon d’aqua, non havendo pane senon che sia dato loro dalli mercatanti 
in contracambio d’altre robe; se danno anche loro in cambio piselli, fagiole 
et altri legumi, prugni, uve secche, ma non conservano queste cose. 

Quando vanno d’una contrada a I’altra penetrano le selve come fiere 
selvatiche, e conducono seco fe donne e¢ le figliuoli suoi, e portino le caldare 
€ pignate per cuocere le vivande, e non forbiscono mai queste masseritie di 
cugina. Quando sono arrivati al luogo, nel quale vogliono habitare, stendono 
certe scorze d’alberi cucite insieme e fanno come un padiglione per dormire 
sotto. Quei padiglioni hanno al mezzo un gran pertugio, tanto per far 
uscire il fumo come per ricevere la luce, di maniera che serve di camino 
e di finestra. 

Coricarsi all’ intorno dintro quei padiglioni su la terra ignuda sia per 
mangiare, sia per dormire, e sono sempre il giorno e la notte tutti ignudi; 
dalle donne in fuori che coprono la vergogna loro. Coloro che hanno pelli 
di castori, le cucino insieme per far’ com’ una cimarra pur senza legame. 
Avanti che li Francesi havessero portatovi caldare di rame, e pignate di 
ferro, usavano li paesani di pietre abbrugiate e calde, le quali diverse volte 
ponevano su la carne e cosi la cuocevano. Per far fuoco se servono di sassi 
toccati l’un’ a Il’altro, overo d’un certo legno, il quale essendo pulverisato 
e stroppicciato fa fuoco. Credono ch’il maggiore secreto dell’ arte sia 
l'inventione delle caldare; et alcune volte per la grande utilita che ne 
ricevono, hanno dimandato, s'il Ré non n’era I’artigiano; e sono ancor 
pii marvavigliati, quando veggono qualche Francesi rappezzare le caldare 
che son rotte, perche loro le buttano via e non sene curano pit, quando vi 
é qualche pertuggio. 

Questi popoli amano senza misura li figliuoli suoi, e permettono ogni 
malitia senza mai riprenderli ne castigarli, e pure ch’ hanno gusto di vederli 
malitiosi et astuti. Tra loro se ritrova la consanguinita di fratello, zio, e 
cognato, nondimeno danno similmente ad altri, che non sono parenti loro, 
questi titoli seconda la differenza dell’ eta, e secondo |’affetto che portono 
ad alcuno e medesimamente alli Religiosi, li quali, se pigliano a gusto questo 
honore, non é loro negata cosa veruna, et sono contentissimi li selvatichi 
ch’ habitino insieme con loro, e non sono ingrati delli beneficij che son loro 
fatti. 

Gli homini non s’impiegano ad altro ch’ alla caccia, alla pesca, et alla 
guerra; le donne ad apparechiar’ il mangiare, a far le rachette per caminar 
su la neve, a far cofani, et altri lavori (che sono tutti di filo fatto di scorza 
d’alberi) et a cavare il succo delle herbe per dipingere li lavori, et ancora li 
corpi suoi, su li quali fanno mille figure. Gli homini fanno I'istesse pitture 
sul corpo suo imbrattandolo etiandio quasi sempre del grasso delle carni, 
e non havendo altra salvietta per asciurgarsi le mani, quando pransano che 
li capelli suoi. 

Dopo haver mangiato, cantano e danzano cosi in publico che in privato 
et in quel tempo lasciano la briglia a tutti li appetiti dishonesti. Le canzoni 
loro sone delle vittorie havute su li nemici, quanti hanno ammassati, quanti 
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mangiati, quanti scorticati. Molti portano le teste delli nemici per un segno di 
valore. S nel mezzo di quale danze essercitano grande crudelita contra li 
prigioni di guerra, li quali sofferiscono ogni cosa, e la morte stessa con patienza 
incredibile, e se vantano d’haver ammassato e mangiato molti parenti et 
amici delli vincitori. Se servono d’alcuni instrumenti che sonano per eccitarsi 
a danzare et a ballare, in che alcune volte arrivano alle furiate delle Bachanti 
dell’ Antichita. 

Li maritaggij se fanno quando |'una e I’altra parte s'aggrandiscono, 
€ poi un convito et una danza sono la solennita delle nozze. Spesso hanno 
gtan pezza habitatione insieme senza tenersi per maritati, ma se la donna 
parturisce un figliuolo, all’ hora se tengono per tali. Nondimeno separan- 
nosi alcune volte di commune consenso, e pigliano altrove marito e moglie, 
et alcuni lasciano una sorella per pigliar l’altra, e fanno un tal mescola- 
mento di parentado che questo fa gran disturbo nella conversione loro. 

Questa grande incontinenza nascendo del mancamento d’occupatione 
honesta. Sono alcune nationi massimamente le errante e vagabonde, le quale 
ammassano li Padri, Madri e parenti suoi, quando sono vechij, estimando far 
loro un gran servitio. Rendono alli morti certi debiti funerali sotterando con 
loro le pelli di castore, l’accette, caldare et altre Robe del morto, insieme 
con le vettuaglie, per che credono ch’ havera bisogno nell’ altra vita; poi 
havendo coperto di terra il corpo insieme con queste robe drizzano una certa 
maniera di tumulo portato da quatro parti di legno nell’ aria, e cantano, 
grtidano, e dansano intorno al 6 proms ritornando diverse volte far l’istessa 
cosa, e tengono per detestabile di cavar nelle sepolture dei morti. 


Non sé notato ancora ch’ adorino nessuna divinita,*? hanno pur certe 


opinioni extravaganti del sole, delle luna, di qualche principio del mondo, 
d’una inondatione d’aque et hanno paura del diavolo, chiamato Manitou, 
ma dalli incantatori in fuori non |’invocano, e non sacrificano a lui. 

Li infermi non guariscono altrimente che per le danze e I’incantamenti 
e cio che I’infermo o li parenti suoi sognano per la sua sanita, se prattica 
subitamente, perche li sogni in molte cose, e massimamente per le malattie 
et anco per la guerra, tengono appresso loro luogo di profetia: pero sarebbe 
pericoloso, s’havessero sognato d’ammassar un Religioso che non lo fosse. 
Cio ch’il paese produce é solamente per la caccia, e la pesca, Li castori sono 
assai, e come li altri animali amphibij vivono hor’ nell’ aqua, hor’ su la 
terra. Sono ancora molti Elani overo asini selvatichi, ch’ hanno questa 
proprieta ch’il corno del piede loro manco di dietro; guarisce dal mal caduco, 
come lo pratticano quei animali per se stessi, stropicciandosi vicino a I’orec- 
chio con quel piede, quando sentononsi soprapresi da quella malattia. 
Ritrovansi ancora molte altre fiere selvatiche, e varie sorte d’uccelli ciasche- 
duna nel tempo suo, e sarebbono pit: assai, se non fosse la sciochezza delli 
habitanti d’ammassar senza necessita tutto cio che viene loro ad incontro, 
perche dicono, se ig fussero lasciati, avisarebbono li altri di non tornar 
pit da questa banda. Vi sono similmente martorelle, e scuri alcuni delli 
quali volano. 


47. This may have been the first notice sent to Propaganda about the absence 
of idolatrous practices among the American Indians. These Canadian Indians were 
animists, as the next sentence implies. 
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Sono miniere di ferro, d’acciaro, e di rame, ma adesso inutili. Il terreno 
é fertile e li Padri Recolletti havendo spianato undeci giornate de terra 
vicino al convento suo, vi sono cresciuti legami d’ogni sorte e frutti, e meloni, 
e cocomeri li quali son’ venuti prestamente a maturita. Vi sono ancora molte 
lambrusche, che portano uve selvatiche in gran quantita, delle quali se puo 
far vino, ma li Religiosi non hanno voluto servirsene per consecrare, dubi- 
tando se quelle lambrusche son veramente viti. Per tutte queste regioni 
credesi ch’ terreno e benissimo e ch’ essendo coltivato sarebbe di gran fruto. 


Le nationi pur’ sono differenti, perche li Montagnette** vicini dell’ 
habitatione delli Francesi sono pit cortesi, e le donne loro pit caste, pit 
honeste, e pit coperte che quelle delli altri popoli et hanno a disgusto 
ogni dishonesta. Li Yrochesi*® sono li pid cattivi, traditori, crudeli, e mici- 
diali ch’ amassano tutti quelli che rincontrano cosi Francesi ch’ altri e 
fanno sempre guerra contra tutti. L’Algumechini®® son pit stupidi, pochi 
in numero, affabili assai, ma pur come li altri vindicativi et impudici. 
L’'Incantatori son’ il pit piccolo popolo, e quasi medici delli altri. Questi 
invocano il diavolo che chiamano Manitu, e tanto per quelle invocationi 
che per le minaccie ch’ usano son’ temuti dalli altri. Le Huroni sono li 
principali e pi populosi, lontani dall’ habitatione di Quebec di 1,500 mil. 
Non se puo andar dritto da Quebeco in quelle Provincia per le selve senza 
sbadagliarsi; per6é se va per li fiumi, ma con grande difficolta per le cascate 
d’acque che sono assai in questi fiumi. 


Li vascelli per navigare chiamati canoati son’ d’una pezzia; non 
contengono in tutto che 4 homini cio é duoi rematori e duoi passaggieri. 
Quando arrivano alle cascate, portano la sua gondolina su le spalle ad alto 


su la cascata e rintrano per continuar’ il viaggio, e non hanno altra usanza 
a 


dit barchette che questa, la quale é¢ comm 


per affogarsi essendo molto 
volubile.** 


In questa Provincia delli Huroni son’ molte ville e terre fortificate 
secondo I’usanza loro. Le case sono pit belle e pit grande delle altre. 
Li habitanti sono affabili, ma ladroni, e desiderosi di tutto cio che veggono, 
e quando dimandano qualche cosa, non bisogna negarla, altrimente sara 

ricolo d’esser maltrattato. Questi sono li pid incontinenti di tutti, ¢ non 
anno il peccato di mascoso, ma publicamente, e le zitelle e donne sollici- 
tanno li homini cosi del paese come stranieri al peccato delle carne. 
Sono al resto quelli che vivono pit politicamente, havendo un Capo tanto 
ve il consiglio come per la guerra. Non lavorano la terra con |’aratro, ma 
anno solamente certe fossette p soterrarvi il biado di turchia (grano 
turchesco), il quale é I’unico del passe, poi |’ havendo colto, quando é in 
maturita lo spezzano con li denti per far minestra per tutta la famiglia e 
questa 4 la pid grande occupatione loro. 


48. Montaignais Indians. 

49. Iroquois Indians. 

50. Algonquin Indians. 

51. On the margin we find: “Se stampato in Francia un libro detto I/ Viaggio 
delli Huroni, nel quale sono descritti li costumi loro, composto per fra Gabriele 
Sagar, Minore Recoletto.” Sagard’s Le Grand Voyage was published. at Paris in 1632. 
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La natione dei Neutri e assai piccola, distante delle altre di cinque o 
sei giornate, ma I’habitatione bonissima, |’aria temperata, il terreno abondante 
di frutti, e d’animali per la caccia. Vi sono ancora molte terre ben’ habitate, et 
li P. Gioseffe della Rocca d’Aillon®? havendo il primo scoperto quella 
provincia sperava fruttificarvi per la fede pit che nelli altri luoghi, ma 
essendo accusato dalli popoli vicini d’esser’ spione, penso d’esser ammassato 
d'un colpo d’accetta, fu fatto prigione e spogliato d’ogni sua roba e del 
breviario istesso, et dopoi gl’Inglesi havendo preso il Canada, mentre 
ch’il Re era nell’ assedio della Rocciella, fu costretto con gran disgusto suo 
ritornarsene in Francia. Il Padre Gioseppe Caron, il quale era stato in 
Canada undeci anni, ritornd similmente in Francia, dove €é morto con 
gtand’ opinione di Santita, et é stato piano d’alli selvatichi, quando I"hanno 
saputo, perche honoravano molto la sua virti. Questo ha fatto un dittionario 
della lingua loro, la quale parlava benissime, ma non é stampato.** Molti 
altri Padri sono morti in Canada, parte affogati nelle aque dei grandi fiumi, 
parte di fredo, alcuni di fame, e li altri hanno patito grandi disagij essendo 
stati alcune volte duoi anni intieri senza mangiar pane, bere vino, n’usar’ 
sale, vivendo solamente dalla minestra che fanno li selvatichi con biada di 
Turchia, nella quale fanno cuocere insieme ad una volta carne e e 
d’ogni sorte, dormendo su terra ignuda, et altre incommodita quasi infnite. 

Cio ch’ hanno potuto far’ le Religiosi Recolletti in quel paese é stato 
primo di stringere la briglia alli Christiani Francesi, per impedirli di 
correre al’ vitio, del quale le occasioni vi son’ grandissime. E poi invernando 
con li naturali “eal ey con incredibili fatiche battezzare avanti la morte 
coloro ch’ hanno potuto insegnare, e disporre al battesimo, li quali non 
sono stati pochi, e vi sono arrivate cose miracolose in confirmatione della 
fede, tra le altre d'un Canadese di 32 anni, il quale essendo stato cathe- 
chisato, et havendo promesso farsi Christiano, e non facendolo, cascé in 
una grande infirmita, nella quale fu assalito visibilmente d’alli diavoli, 
contra li quali combatteva e con parole e con le braccia essendo divenuto 

uasi furioso: in questo accidente, lui et li suoi parenti chiamarono un 
rate laico, il quale era solo all’ hora nella habitatione, e l’infermo havendoli 
dimandato il battesimo et essendo stato battezato subito gli diavoli disparvero 
dalli occhi suoi con gran maraviglia de tutti li assistenti Canadesi e Francesi 
che vi erano molti, e dopo duoi o tre giorni l’infermo lodando Iddio mori 
felicemente. 

Sono stati ancora battezzati molti fanciulli, li quali li Padri e le Madri 
loro offerivano, ma essendo loro stessi sollicitati di farsi Christiani dicevano 
che la Religione pareva bona, ma ch’ erano troppo vecchij per abbracciarla; 
permettevano pur’ che li figliuoli suoi pregassero Iddio, invocassero il Nome 
di Gesu e di Maria e di San Gioseppe, facessero il Segno della Santa Croce; 


52. The following part was first printed Wadding, Annales Minorum, XXV 
(Quaracchi, 1934), pp. 130-132. 

53. Le Caron, in 1616, compiled the first dictionary of the Huron language, 
which still remains unpublished. He died at Paris, March 29, 1632. Cf. The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 1X, p. 107. 

54. Should be “dieci’’. The Jesuits came to Canada in 1625. 
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di maniera che la porta della conversione loro é aperta pi che mai, adesso 
massimamente ch’ il Re n'ha scacciato via li Inglesi, e che |’Eminentissimo 
Cardinale Duca di Richelieu ha preso il negotio a cuore, havendo ordinato 
alli Padri Recolletti di ritornare quest’ anno insieme con li Padri Jesuiti, 
li quali duoi5* anni fa, non solo del consenso, ma anco del desiderio delli 
Padri Recolletti furono associati nella detta missione et al primo viaggio 
furono allogiati nella meza parte del Convento di San Carlo di Quebeco 
e li Recolletti nell’ altra, d’onde essendo stati scacciati tutti dalli Inglesi, 
nondimeno fecero anco non obstante la guerra un’ altra missione, ma con 
infelice successo, perché essendo stati presi dalle navi Inglesi li Patri Jesuiti 
furono condotti in Inghilterra e poi in Francia, li Recolletti posti insieme 
con il popolo ch’ andava per dimorarvi, in uno cattiva nave con e 
vettuaglie et abandonnati alli venti et la mare, presi et ripresi da diversi 
corsali, sequitati dalli Turchi, alla fine scamparano et presero terra al favore 
dell’ artigleria di Bayona di Galicia, donde venero in Francia. *° Adesso la 
differenza di Religione ch’ hanno vista nelli Inglesi, ha fatto ritornar’ molti 
alli primi costumi loro, ma s’Iddio favorisce l’impresa di questa missione, 
deve sperarsene gran frutto. E dunque pregata la S. Santita di regolar la 
missione, accioche li Religiosi di tutte le Provincie di Francia, che seranno 
zelosi della salute dell’anime, possino senza disordine e confusione impiegar- 
visi. E perche il primo imbarcamento é vicino, é supplicata di consolar’ 
della sua benedittione quei Padri che vanno esporsi alli disagij, pericoli, 
et alla morte per coltivar la vigna del Signore Iddio, il quale pregheranno 
per la prosperita di S. Santita: Quam Deus, etc.5* 


DOCUMENT IV 


Regulations for the Recollect Mission in Canada, submitted 
to Propaganda by the Procurator of the Recollect Mission in Rome, 
January 8, 1635 


Pro Missione Novae Franciae haec possent praescribi Patribus ac Fratribus 
Provinciali et Deffinitoribus Provinciae Sancti Dionysii Franciae. 

In primis in quantum fieri poterit mittantur juvenes sacerdotes probatae 
vitae ad linguam nationum istarum capescendam, quae ab antiquioribus 
difficillime potest addisci. 

Ut Fratres commorantes in iis regionibus teneantur sive censeantur 
[esse] ex Provincia Parisiensi (quae est Sancti Dionysij), ex qua mittuntur, 
gaudeant omnibus privilegiis Provinciae, possint cum Commissario eligere 
unum fratrem discretum ex suis, qui posset impedito Commissario venire 
ad Capitulum Provinciale et esse in illo vocalis ut sunt Guardiani et discreti 
aliorum conventuum. 


55. Thus far the Annales Minorum, as in note 52. 

56. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, 259, fol. 110-113. A second 
copy in the same volume, fol. 119, 130-131 was compared and only minor differences 
were found. The extract in the Annales Minorum was taken from this second copy. 
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Quod si Commissarius impeditus non posset venire ad Capitulum, 
Guardianus Conventus Sancti Caroli loco ipsius veniat, gaudeatque praece- 
dentia erectionis istius Conventus sicut alii Guardiani locorum inter hunc 
ordinem, verusque ac legitimus Guardianus ab omnibus habeatur, et tam 
iste quam Conventus fratres et habitantes in allis missionibus, si favente 
Deo augeantur, in tabula Deffinitorii nominabuntur, et in omnibus Capitulis 
Provincialibus citabitur Commissarius Novae Franciae, qui etiam poterit esse 
Guardianus dicti Conventus ob paucitatem fratrum; sed quando veniet ad 
Capitulum Provinciale, vel quando absens erit a Conventu, ex consensu 
fratrum alium poterit substituere. 

Habebit licentiam dictus Commissarius mittendi fratres sibi subditos 
in missionibus necessariis, eosque revocare, quando voluerit, et pro negotiis 
dictarum missionum delegare aliquem in Franciam. 

Missio ordinabitur cum sufficienti numero fratrum ab Eminent. Cardi- 
nalium Sacra Congregat. de Propoganda Fide praepositis, qui in Novam 
Franciam missi non poterunt revocari nisi ex consensu Commissarii Generalis 
Missionis. 

Provincialis tamen Vicarius Parisiensis pro tempore existens poterit esse 
Superior cum suo Deffinitorio dictae Missionis, et Conventus Sancti Caroli 
et aliorum instituendorum. 


Quia Provincialis non potest semper manere in Conventu Parisiensi, 
Guardianus Parisiensis posset esse promotor tanti negotii, et quando in 
capitulis vel congregationibus tractatur de istis Missionibus, et ubi etiam 
necessarium fuerit, semper advocabitur. 


Nominabitur et instituetur promotor Novae Franciae, qui jam est 
constitutus pro Recollectis in Curia Regis Christianissimi cum suo socio, 
et qui in singulis Capitulis Provincialibus dictae Provinciae nominatur ex 
eadem Provincia pro Gallia tota, qui cum aliis negotiis Recollectorum 


necessaria ad Missionem Novae Franciae promovendum procurabit. 

Alius Procurator poterit eligi in Curia Provinciali Provinciae Parisiensis, 
qui cum Patribus Provinciali et Commissario Novae Franciae et Promotori 
Curiae Regis existenti correspondentiam habebit cum obligatione monendi 
Sanctissimum et Congregationem Cardinalium de Propaganda Fide omnia 
necessaria digna ad promotionem tantae Missionis. 

Si qui alii Fratres ex aliis Provinciis Ordinis volunt laborare conversioni 
dictorum Novae Franciae infidelium, ut jam praescriptum est in Consilio 
Regis Christianissimi, subjicientur Provinciali Provinciae Parisiensis, et Com- 
missario suo in Nova Francia existenti ad confusionem vitandam. 


Fish, Guide to Italian Archives (Washington, D.C., 1911), p. 156, gives it as 
written in 1634. This is the correct date, and not 1635 as stated in the Annales Mi- 
norum. The report was evidently compiled in the spring, on the eve of the annual 
embarkation of 1634, for it was under consideration at Rome in the summer of the 
same year. Fish lists the second transcript as having been written in 1639. It is 
possible that the Recollects submitted another copy of this report to Propaganda 
in 1639. Yet, with the exception of a few verbal changes, the two transcripts are 
identical in every detail. 
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Si quae alia videntur necessaria, poterunt Eminentiss. Dni Nostri 
Cardinales Sacrae Congregat. de Propaganda Fide praescribere, et in omnibus 
obediet Minister Provincialis, et Deffinitores cum tota Provincia Parisiensi 
annuent sacrae eorum voluntati. 


Fr. Antonius Saulderonius, Parisinus, Guardianus Sti. 
Dionysii in Francia, et Procurator Provinciae Parisiensis 
Recollectorum in Curia Romana. 


Romae, die octava Mensis Januarii anni 1635.57 


JoHH M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap 


St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


57. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, 259, fol. 115. Listed by 
Fish, Guide to Italian Archives (Washington, D.C., 1911), p. 156. 





COMMENTARIES ' 


I 


Professor Pegis and Historical Philosophy? 


In continuation of its very excellent series of “basic works” of the 
great philosophres, Random House now presents a two volume edition of 
selected texts by St. Thomas Aquinas, edited by Professor Pegis of Fordham 
University. The first volume is given over entirely to the full text of Part 
One of the Summa Theologica, while the second volume consists of Chapters 
1-113 of Part III of the Contra Gentiles followed by Questions 6-21 and 
49-114 from Summa Theologica prima secundae and by Questions 1-7 from 
S. Theologica secunda secundae. The texts are those of the English Domi- 
nican Translation, with some slight revision by Mr. Pegis, chiefly by way 
of giving more literal renderings of technical terms. The Notes refer to 
the sources of citations in the text, as do also the Index and Bibliography. 
The two volumes, despite a number of typographical errors, constitute a 
faithful and serviceable edition of the works which they contain. The 
reviewer's task, in this case, reduces to a consideration of Mr. Pegis’ choice 
of texts, and to an examination of his rather provocative introduction. 

Obviously the task of distilling St. Thomas’ vast literary output into 
two modern volumes of “basic writings’ was one of no small difficulty. 
To give adequate representation to one major work, in its lengthy scholastic 
form, was bound to entail inadequate representation of St. Thomas’ writings 
as a whole, as regards their diversity of form and subject matter as well 
as their chronological position in his intellectual career. By devoting all 
of one volume, and nearly all of the other, to the Summa Theologica, Mr. 
. Pegis chose very definitely to sacrifice variety to solidity. I believe that the 
preference for solidity as against variety is entirely sound, but I am not 
so fully persuaded by Mr. Pegis’ vartiality to the Summa Theologica over 
the Contra Gentiles. In Part I of this latter work St. Thomas comes to 
closer grips with many philosophical doctrines than he does in the first 
part of the Summa Theologica, and for the modern reader the Contra 
Gentiles makes easier reading on account of its organization by chapters 
rather than by the form of guaestio disputata. Such a substitution, moreover, 
might have conserved enough space to permit inclusion of at least a good 
slice of one of the shorter works, such as the commentary on Boethius’ 
De Trinitate. Obviously no choice of texts could have satisfied everyone, 
and Mr. Pegis’ selection will no doubt be approved by many. 


1. Editor's Note: The two following articles were originally submitted as book 
reviews. Due -to their character and length, however, they are peing published as 
articles with the permission of the respective authors. 

2. The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited and Annotated with an 
Introduction, by Anton C. Pegis. (New York, Random House, 1945. Two Volumes, 
2360 pp.: $7.50.) 
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The introduction which Mr. Pegis has written for this edition, covering 
nineteen pages, offers much more ground for criticism and controversy. 
One might have expected an introduction to an edition of this kind to 
consist of a brief resumé of historical and biographical facts relevant to 
the career of St. Thomas, coupled with some helpful indications to the 
reader of the structure, method and content of St. Thomas’ philosophy. 
A few pages are in fact devoted to a summary of the main events of St. 
Thomas’ life, to an enumeration of his principal writings, and to an indi- 
cation of the intellectual situation produced in thirteenth century Paris by 
the reception of translations of Greek, Arabian and Jewish philosophical 
writings. But by far the major part of this introduction is given over to 
a highly rhetorical discourse on the philosophical meaning of the history 
of philosophy, for Mr. Pegis himself and for St. Thomas Aquinas. Philo- 
sophical doctrines are scarcely mentioned, let alone examined; historical 
affiliations expressed through a multitude of “isms’’ are made the topic of 
impassioned inquiry. Much of the discussion is rather confusing, so that 
it offers some difficulty to the reviewer in any effort to formulate its con- 
tent. I will nevertheless make the attempt, first examining the main sequence 
of opinions stated by Mr. Pegis, and then seeking to understand the philo- 
sophy of the history of philosophy by which these opinions are determined. 

The great task of St. Thomas, according to Mr. Pegis, was to assimilate 
the philosophical and scientific heritage of the Greeks and Arabs to the 
Christian tradition, and to construct a universal Christian synthesis which 
would embrace this philosophic heritage. St. Thomas was not alone in facing 
this problem, since it was the paramount issue of the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Pegis indicates, however, that the contemporaries of St. Thomas lacked 
philosophical independence in their attempts, so that their syntheses are to 
be characterized by various historical labels: St. Bonaventure produced an 
“Augustinian synthesis,” St. Albert the Great an “Avicennian synthesis,” 
Siger de Brabant an “Averroistic synthesis,” and Roger Bacon a “revela- 
tionist synthesis” later characterized as Avicennian. There is no mention of 
an “‘Aristotelian synthesis” as the achievement of St. Thomas, who is said 
to have refused to follow any philosopher or school. 


Two things distinguished St. Thomas Aquinas from his contemporaries, namely, 
his unwillingness to accept either Avicenna or Averroes as the official spokesman of 
Aristotelianism and, what is even more important, his equal unwillingness to consider 
Aristotle himself as the official spokesman of philosophy. (pp. xxxix-xl) 


How these things distinguished St. Thomas from his most eminent 
contemporary, St. Bonaventure, will be a ong to most of us. We may 
well ask on what grounds Mr. Pegis considers himself justified in pigeon- 


holing St. Albert, St. Bonaventure, Roger Bacon, and indeed most other 
mediaeval philosophers, according to various historical ‘isms,’ while in- 
sisting that such a treatment of St. Thomas Aquinas is erroneous and un- 
philosophical. 


There is no private or esoteric reason why St. Thomas thought as he did, 
no secret motive, no hidden thesis, no neat formula in which the historian might 
ultimately entrap him — as though to say: there, there is the essence of Thomism! 
It is an illusion for the historian of philosophy to think in this way. ...When 
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St. Thomas himself reconstructs the history of philosophy, it is actually philosophy 
whose rise among men he is recording. (pp. xi-xli) 

Now surely, if it is an illusion for the historian of philosophy to think 
in this way about St. Thomas, it is quite as much an illusion for him to 
think in that way about other philosophers, or to aig © to entrap them 
by a neat formula. Yet for Mr. Pegis the philosophies of St. Thomas’ con- 
temporaries, and indeed those of nearly all his predecessors and successors, 
are characterized and interpreted in terms of historical “isms,” reducible 
ultimately to Platonism. 

Platonism and Aristotelianism, he says, “represent the two basically 
different approaches to reality that are philosophically possible.” (p. xiii) 
While it is perhaps rash to assume a priori that no third approach to reality 
is philosophically possible, we need not question the essential truth of this 
statement. Intellectually history seems indeed to substantiate it, to the extent 
that mankind has never been able to maintain its intellectual vigor through 
one of these approaches to the exclusion of the other. Without the fertility 
and insight provided by the Platonist method of inquiry, Aristotelian 
analysis lh soon exhaust itself in a sterile vacuum — as indeed it did 


at certain moments of the later scholastic period. Without the discipline 
of Aristotle’s analytic method, and without the Aristotelian interest in 
carefully differentiated fields of scientific inquiry, the Platonist quest for 
wisdom tends to lose itself in an attenuated sphere of generalization, or 
in poetry and mysticism. The two traditions are diverse in method and 
aim, to such an extent that one cannot be brought into contradiction of 
the other except by illegitimate distortion, while attempts to unify them 


into a single philosophy have proved destructive of both elements. It has 
been the interplay between the Platonist and Aristotelian types of inquiry, 
not only in philosophy but in the physical and mathematical sciences, that 
has given fertility and growth to each tradition. The philosophic and 
scientific advances of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, stimulated by 
the compresence and interplay of the two traditions, provide an excellent 
illustration of their bi-polar relationship in man’s intellectual life. The 
foregoing convictions are my own, not those of Mr. Pegis. 

Platonism, for Mr. Pegis, is what it was for St. Thomas — the doctrine 
of Ideas as presented in Aristotle’s works for purposes of refutation. Despite 
the initial statement that Platonism is one of the two basic approaches to 
reality that are philosophically possible, it is contended that the Platonist 
approach is fundamentally erroneous in that it substitutes the intellect’s 
picture of reality for reality (p. xlii). In passing, I cannot but wonder how 
a basically erroneous approach to reality can be conceived as “philosophically 
possible,” or conversely how a philosophically possible approach can be 
at the same time basically erroneous. In terms of what philosophically prin- 
ciples is it thus judged? It’s own, already presumed to be erroneous? Or 
by those of the “basically different” philosophy that is philosophically pos- 
sible? A paradox of this kind would, I think, worry a philosopher; it should, 
perhaps, give concern also to an historian of philosophy who makes it the 
very foundation of his interpretation of the history of philosophy. 

That Mr. Pegis does base his interpretation of the history of philosophy, 
as well as his estimates of the doctrines of philosophers, on the assumption 
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that Platonism is philosophically error even while being “philosophically 
possible” and “basically different,” is substantiated by his remarks on the 
significance of St. Thomas. While one might suppose that Mr. Pegis would 
insist that the importance of St. Thomas lay in his philosophic doctrine 
rather than in his historical interests and judgments, this is not the case. 
For Mr. Pegis finds the significance of St. Thomas not in his work as a 
philosopher, but in his réle as an historian of philosophy who utilized 
philosophical knowledge to the end of making a diagnosis of the history 
of philosophy. St. Thomas’ most significant achievement is said to be his 
discovery that the Platonism attacked by Aristotle, and presumably refuted 
by him, permeated and vitiated the whole history of philosophy as repre- 
sented by the later Greek thinkers, the Arabs, and by the Augustinian 
tradition of the Christians. The significance of St. Thomas, as Mr. Pegis 
sees it, is not that of a philosopher in the strict sense, for it does not lie 
in his philosophic doctrines concerning reality, but in his judgments on past 
philosophies; the significance of St. Thomas is located by Mr. Pegis in his 
work as an historian of philosophy, more precisely in his diagnosis of the 
history of philosophy as a continuing tradition of Platonist error. If this 
seems extreme, let me quote Mr. Pegis at length. 


To read the history of philosophy, therefore, not only in its intelligibility 
but also in its truth, to go beneath the mask of Narcissus that covers so much of that 
history, such was the aim of St. Thomas. By 1259 St. Thomas knew clearly what 
he had to do to achieve this aim. He saw that, since the Arabs had learned their 
philosophy from the Greeks, it was necessary for him to discover Greek philosophy 
behind Avicenna and Averroes. More than this, since he found so much Platonism 
in those who were supposed to be the disciples and commentators of Aristotle, 
he was driven to look more directly into the meaning of Platonism and particularly 
into the quarrel of Aristotle with it. It is not extreme to suggest that when St. 
Thomas succeeded in disengaging Aristotle from Platonism and in seeing the full 
power of the Aristotelian critique of Platonism, he had in his hands the solution 
to the major issue of the thirteenth century. An Aristotle so disengaged was able 
to expose the basic errors of Platonism. An anti-Platonic Aristotle — an Aristotle who 
saves the reality of sensible things, who defends the unity of man, and who refuses 
to make reality to the image and likeness of the human intellect on the pretext of 
giving to knowledge a basis in reality — was a veritable defender of Christian thought 
at the point of its greatest vulnerability, the age-old Platonism of St. Augustine 
and Boethius. (p. xliii) 


This picture of the rescue of Christian thought, by an Aristotle purified 
of every hint of Platonism, from the dangers introduced into it by St. 
Augustine, seems somewhat extreme to me, even if not to Mr. Pegis. Even 
if it be granted that Boethius was a Platonist and St. Augustine also a 
Platonist, it is surely a bit fanciful to attribute to them the same Platonism. 
And if Boethius, who has been held by many to have been a pagan, was 
not a good defender of Christian thought, it seems strange that St. Augustine, 
greatest of the Church Fathers, should have to change places with Aristotle 
the pagan as the “veritable defender of Christian thought.” It is one thing 
to say that the intellectual interest in the world of sensible and movable 
bodies, characteristic of Aristotle, is not un-Christian; it is another thin 
to take this interest as the very mark of the Christian, and to brand indif- 
ference to the physical world as intellectual sin in a Christian. 


It seems that Plato’s philosophic sin, for Mr. Pegis, was his conviction 
that human intelligence was better employed if directed toward eternal and 
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immaterial reality rather than toward the sensible realm of change and 
ap) ce. Insofar as St. Augustine likewise held that the most oa 
subjects of intellectual inquiry were God and the soul, he shared this 
Platonic error. The truly Christian philosopher, as Mr. Pegis sees him, 
is the man who seeks to find his way to God, intellectually, through the 
study of natural bodies, with Aristotle’s Physics as his guide. To be sure, 
the Physics of Aristotle did culminate in 2 pantheon of Intelligence moving 
the spheres; but St. Thomas, through his criticism of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the eternity of motion, purified the Philosopher of this un-Christian outcome 
to his inquiry, and made the Physics a safe guide for Christians in their 
quest for Wisdom. 


The importance of what St. Thomas did for the Physics of Aristotle cannot 
be stressed too much. It was not only that he made an Aristotelian book at once 
painless and useful for Christian thinkers. For the Physics was quite a shock for 
the thirteenth century, a shock that was almost fatal. The shock could have been 
the occasion for Christian thinkers to reconsider the general outline of the Platonic 
conception of the nature of the physical world. (p. xiv). 


Mr. Pegis does not seem to think that this was in fact the final outcome 
of the shock. But if mathematical physics, as it has developed from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth century, has not involved a reconsideration of 
the Platonic conception of the nature of the physical world, or in any case 
a rather full abandonment of the conceptions of Aristotle’s Physics, my 
reading of the history of science must be pretty bad. Without doubt the 
introduction of Aristotle's Physics to the Christian world contributed greatly 
to the birth of a new age of scientific progress, but that progress began 


to take place only as the laws and concepts of that book were brought into 
rn — in many cases by eben ure who held that the doctrines of 


Physics involved contradiction of the Christian principles of divine 
power and freedom, and of the Christian conception of the origin and 
nature of the world. In terms of Mr. Pegis’ labels, it was the Platonism, 
the Augustinism, even the Avicennism, present in late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century philosophy, that enabled such men as Richard Middleton, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham, Buridan, Albert of Saxony and Nicolas Oresme to 
bring new concepts and methods, and new mathematical instruments leading 
up to the calculus, to the problems of motion and change which Aristotle's 
Physics had failed to answer in a manner reconcilable with observed fact. 
The philosophy which Mr. Pegis blames for its substitution of ideas for 
realities was at least fertile enough in its production of ideas to give us 
the means of developing physical theories which could be used, and with 
remarkable success, in dealing with physical things. 


But not even the scientific fertility of Platonism is recognized by Mr. 
Pegis, perhaps because he has made it a first principle in his criticism of 
Platonism that this philosophy cuts us off from physical reality by seeking 
to use ideas as a means of understanding it. Thus he dismisses, in one short 
paragraph, two of the most agen intellects of the fourteenth century, 
Duns Scotus and Ockham. After stating that Plato built “between thought 
and sense an insuperable barrier of essence, a barrier that the human 
intellect would never be able to cross,” (p. xlvii), he says: 
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Whether Duns Scotus, for example, ever crossed that barrier, except in the 
entirely Platonic sense of ing the ath of things to the image of being as it is 
thought, is, to say the least, an embarrassing issue for the historian of the great 
Franciscan thinker. Certainly Ockham thought that Duns, who wanted a world of 
singular beings, was colonizing reality with abstractions; though it is no more 
than right to add that Ockham himself, professed anti-Platonist, nevertheless founders 
on the same Platonic barrier and ruins both the intelligibility of things and the 
intelligibility of knowledge (p. xlvii). 


The rather caustic tone of Mr. Pegis’ summary disposal of Duns Scotus 
and Ockham, a disposal made in narrative style with no shred of evidence 
or argument to support it, gives indication of a peculiarly partisan spirit 
in this game of diagnosing the history of philosophy in terms of “isms” 
and errors. It does seem to me that the error which Mr. Pegis attributes to 
Plato, of making over reality in accordance with the pose of his thought, 
is particularly dangerous in the field of the history of philosophy, especially 
when the historian of philosophy attempts to interpret that history as an 
evolution of doctrines of which the philosophers themselves were not aware. 
If one is going to use Hegel’s nhnell of reconstructing intellectual history 
in such manner as to illustrate his own philosophy, he should at least 
be as frank about it as Hegel, and make explicit statement of the procedure. 

Despite all his strictures against historicism, and despite his reiterated 
warning that the history of philosophy should be construed in terms of 
philosophy, it seems to me that Mr. Pegis is unable to think of philosophy 
except in terms of the history of philosophy. He constantly exhibits St. 
Thomas as a man whose primary concern and principal achievement was 
that of understanding, diagnosing, and reconstructing the history of philo- 
sophy. “For,” he says, “if the philosophical significance of St. Thomas is 
not to be found in his diagnosis of Greek and Arabian philosophy as in an 
open book, then it simply does not exist’ (p. xl). Mr. Pegis insists that 
knowledge of philosophy is the necessary instrument for the task of under- 
standing the history of philosophy, but in this means-end relationship it is 
the history of philosophy, or rather a philosophy of the history of philosophy, 
which is the end. 


What does a philosophical understanding of the history of philosophy involve? 

It involves nothing less than the discovery of philosophy itself. Only he who knows 
philosophy can see the history of philosophy in its light. If there is philosophical 
truth, then it and it alone is the real location of the meaning of the history of 
philosophy. The point is not only that the history of philosophy, being the history 
of ideas, is fundamentally intelligible and demands an intelligible reading. Merely 
to know the history of pyc as intelligible is not to . free of error. For 
philosophy, being the work of the human intellect, reflects its author as well as reality. 
d it is not at all surprising that philosophers should people reality with: what 
they think it to be rather than with what it is. Still less should it be surprising that 
the major problems of the history of philosophy center around this fact (p. xliii). 


On a casual reading the above r porta seems to mean that the history 


of philosophy cannot be understood unless the philosophies comprised in 
that history are understood. But a second reading reveals that this is not 
what is on Mr. Pegis’ mind. What he really means is that the history 
of philosophy is meaningless unless it is seen as material for a philosophy 
of the history of philosophy, in terms of which judgment may be passed 
on the philosophies and philosophers of the past. Conversely, Mr. Pegis 
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conceives of philosophy itself as consisting in a “correct” reading and 
evalution of the history of philosophy. “When St. Thomas himself re- 
constructs the history of philosophy,” he says, “is it actually philosophy 
whose rise among men he is recording. It is as impossible to understand 
St. Thomas’ reconstruction of that record without seeing the truth on which 
it depends as it is to miss the smile of reality in the record” A xli). 
There is a curious ambiguity in all these statements concerning philosophy 
and the history of philosophy, but a careful study of them has convinced 
me that the philosophy which Mr. Pegis has in mind, in these statements, 
is essentially philosophy of the history of philosophy, whose material is 
provided by that history, and not the activity usually denoted by the word 
“philosophy,” of attempting to understand reality in its universal and non- 
historial structure. 

I think that the explanation of Mr. Pegis’ basic attitude toward the 
history of philosophy, of his attachment to historical labels in the charac- 
terization of philosophies, and of his partisan spirit in the judgment and 
estimation of philosophers and their work, is to be found ultimately in his 
conception of what the task of the historian of philosophy is. Most of us, 
whose philosophical education and literary labors have been directed to the 
study of philosophers of the past, feel a certain discontent with the secondary 
réle which we occupy as historians of philosophy, and wish that we might 
be aarp in our own right. It is not impossible for an historian of 
philosophy to be a philosopher, as it is not impossible for a sculptor to be 


a musician. But if philosophy is anything other than the history of philo- 
sophy, it is not oc historian of philosophy that a man is a philosopher. It is 


this somewhat Aristotelian distinction of functions which Mr. Pegis, as it 
appears to me, declines to recognize. Rather he is trying to be a philosopher 
qua historian of philosophy, and to exhibit St. Thomas as one who succeeded 
in doing just this. But to justify such a course, it is necessary to show that 
philosophy is the history of philosophy and that the history of philosophy, 
rightly conceived, is philosophy. I do not think that Mr. Pegis is willing 
to accept this consequence unequivocally, for although he concedes and 
indeed affirms that the history of philosophy, rightly conceived, is philosophy 
itself, the converse statement, that philosophy is the history of philosophy, 
is rejected as an unphilosophical historicism. Yet there is no real escape 
from this consequence, /f it is to be maintained that a man is a philosopher 
qua historian of philosophy. 

It is this dilemma, I believe, that accounts for the obscurity, subtle 
ambiguity, and rhetorical passion of Mr. Pegis discussion of the philosophical 
treatment of the history of philosophy. He is not content that the historian 
of philosophy should be merely a scholar, merely one who studies the philo- 
sophies of the past to understand them. In order to exhibit the historian of 
philosophy as a philosopher gua historian of geese Mr. Pegis views 
his task as that of reconstructing the history of philosophy in such manner 
as to express a philosophy. What makes Mr. Pegis’ dilemma the more acute 
is the fact that Platonism, which alone can give philosophical justification 
for this use of history, is the philosophy which Mr. Pegis condemns as 
basically erroneous. When Plato tells a tale of the age of Chronos, when 
St. Augustine writes his De civitate Dei, or when Hegel lectures on the 
history of philosophy, conformity to fact is of minor importance since 
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history is not conceived by them as a record of events but as an illustration 
of ideas — real because possible. But how can Mr. Pegis be comfortable 
in adopting this Platonist conception of the nature of history, as justification 
for a philosophy of the history of ideas in which Platonism is exhibited 
as basically erroneous? 

In conclusion I should like to say again that Mr. Pegis has done a very 
good editorial job in preparing this edition of St. Thomas’ “basic writings,” 
his revisions of the translation being all to the good, and his Notes adequate 
and useful. Notwithstanding my criticism of his introduction, I have found 
it provocative and stimulating, if only because it has impelled me to clarify 
my own ideas on the relations between philosophy and its history in order 
to make a diagnosis of Mr. Pegis’ sincere, eloquent, yet confusing discourse. 


ErNEstT A. Moopy 


Columbia University 





The Nature and Origins of Scientism ' 


T HE AQUINAS-LECTURE, 1944, deserves the attention of students 
of Medieval Scholasticism, and of Medieval Franciscan Scholasticism 


in particular, — for several reasons, which will become apparent in the 
course of this critical review. 


Fr. John Wellmuth, S.J. has chosen a timely topic. Our age is sufferin 
under the disease of ‘scientism’ which has wasted many an outstanding min 
and which has for a long time been blocking the way to a sound metaphysics 
as science (in the Medieval sense). Scientism is defined as “the belief that 
science, in the modern sense of that term, and the scientific method as 
described by modern scientists, afford the only reliable natural means of 
acquiring such knowledge as may be available about whatever is real” 
(p. 1-2). The further explanations and characterizations of scientism are 
clear and very useful. What has been called ‘inductive Metaphysics’ falls 
also under the diagnosis of scientism. About the extent of it, and the 
infection of even some Neo-Scholastics by it, Fr. Pacificas Borgmann, O.F.M. 
has published a thorough investigation in Franziskanische Studien (1934, 
pp. 80-103; 125-150): Gegenstand, Erfahrungs-grundlage und Methode 
der Metaphysik. Eine wissenschafts,theoretische Auseinandersetzung mit 
August Messer. 


1. The Nature and Origins of Scientism. (The Aquinas Lecture, 1944). By 
John Wellmuth, S.J. (Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1944. Pp. 60; $1.50) 
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The main part of the lecture is devoted to the origin of scientism. 
A just appreciation and criticism of this part demands that we first note 
that the author does not claim originality as regards the discovery of the 
origin of scientism in the Middle Ages. For he writes in a prefatory note 
(p. 49): “My indebtedness to the researches of Professor E. Gilson and 
of the abbé K. Michalski must be acknowledged at once, lest the reader 
suppose that this lecture is based primarily on an independent study of the 
works of the later medieval philosophers mentioned in these pages.” Hence 
our Criticism will be not so much against the author, but rather against his 
secondary sources which he has used with much skill. We wish we could 
be sure of the meaning of the following statement in the prefatory note: 
“For the most part, I have been content to examine in their contexts the 
texts quoted by these two scholars, and have, therefore, referred to their 
works rather than to the original sources, some of which, extant only in 
manuscript, are at present inaccessible.” Does ‘‘the context of the texts 
quoted” refer to the works of the Scholastics criticized by the author? 
If so, then we feel compelled to say there is not much evidence, as will 
be shown, that the author has read at least the Franciscan scholars in their 
context. 


It is of course a foregone conclusion that in a lecture not much room 
can be given to a thorough examination of all sources. However, we think 
that the author has failed in certain instances to set forth the content of his 
sources in the best light. Furthermore, he has unfortunately incorporated 
certain opinions which recent research has proven erroneous. A more 
critical attitude on his part and a more intimate familiarity with the technical 
language of Scholasticism would undoubtedly have made him aware of all 
this. His appreciation of Scholasticism, beginning with St. Bonaventure, 
is definitely inadequate, as will be pointed out presently. 


Let us pass over the remarks — which are at least debatable — to the 
effect that Scotus Eriugena, St. Anselm, and Richard of St. Victor. were 
rationalists. Also, the author’s remarks on St. Bonaventure and his pupils, 
are certainly not convincing for those who have studied them without certain 
customary prejudices. But after that we are forced to a plain criticism of 
certain important details. 


The author, after having explained briefly, how St. Bonaventure’s 
depreciation of our knowledge of sensible things, was carried to extremes 
by disciples of the Seraphic Doctor, and how Richard of Middletown tried 
to counteract this dangerous development by introducing the idea of a 
“represented being,” which is only a thought-object (an esse objectivum), 
he continues (p. 30): “One can easily understand how such a ‘ represented 
being’ would fall a ready victim later on to Ockham’s razor, leaving only 
the psychological universal, with the result that such terms as man’, 
‘animal’, ‘living being’, would stand only for concepts or psychological 
entities, not for some real extramental nature shared “ all existing indi- 
viduals of a species or genus.” Half of this statement is correct, half, 
however, incorrect. It is true that Ockham denied the existence of “some 
real extramental nature shared by all existing individuals ...”, and conse- 
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quently the name cannot stand for it. But it is simply false to say that 
according to Ockham a term or a name stands for concepts, if it is taken 
significatively. On the contrary, Ockham denies this theory of St. Thomas, 
and of most of the early Scholastics, that names stand for, or signify, 
concepts and only through the concepts the things. According to him, and 
according to Scotus and many other Scholastics, the names stand for or 
signify the corresponding things as immediately as do the concepts. To the 
reviewer, it is interesting to find that Ockham is blamed for a theory held 
by St. Thomas. 


On the same page we read: “Duns Scotus, while following the philo- 
sophy of St. Bonaventure ...”. Most, if not all students of Medieval philo- 
sophy will agree with us, we feel certain, that this statement is at least an 
exaggeration. 


On the same page and the following it is stated: “Whereas St. Thomas 
holds, with Aristotle, that 2 posteriori demonstrations are real demonstrations, 
though inferior to those which are a priori, Scotus considers them to be 
demonstrations only in a modified sense: ‘No demonstration which goes 
from effect to cause is demonstration in an unqualified sense.’ We are 
constrained to ask Fr. Wellmuth for the context of this passage, for without 
it the quotation is absolutely valueless. The author's reference to Gilson, 
La philosophie au moyen age, p. 229 (in our edition of 1925, p. 228), 
does not help us, since Gilson presents only the text : “Nulla demonstratio, 
quae est ab effectu ad causam, est demonstratio simpliciter,” without a 
reference. Though we have spent hours we were unable to find this quotation 
in certainly genuine works of Scotus. One thing, however, is certain, either 
this quotation is not in the genuine works of Scotus, or if it should be 
there, it means that the ‘“demonstratio quia” is not a “demonstratio potissi- 
ma”, though it is a true demonstration — a doctrine which is held by most 
Scholastics, since it is genuinely Aristotelean. As far as the theory of 
demonstration is concerned, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus do not have 
essential differences, since both follow Aristotelean axiomatics. 


Entering now into some details as to how “the field of philosophical 
demonstration is beginning to be narrowed down” through Scotus’ criticism, 
the author, instead of quoting Gilson, calls upon Ueberweg-Geyer. We 
read: “...and as to the other attributes, such as First Cause and Ultimate 
End, which were formerly thought demonstrable a posteriori, ‘by natural 
reason we can come to some sort of conclusion about them!” (p. 31). 
Reference is here made to De Primo Rerum Principio, as can be ascertained 
only by going back to the secondary source used by the author. We absolutely 
fail to see, how the author from this text in the whole context: In hoc 
quippe tractatu primo tentavi videre, qualiter metaphysica de Te dicta 
ratione naturali aligualiter concluderentur (the new edition by Marianus 
Miiller, Herder, 1941, reads concludantur), can conclude or, at least, suggest, 
that “the formerly thought demonstrable” attributes of God are not 
demonstrable according to Scotus. Scotus has given demonstrations of these 
truths, not only in the Oxoniense, but also in the preceding chapters of 
the tract from which the quotation is taken; and, what is more, he is 
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especially careful to give such demonstrations as will satisfy Aristolelean 
axiomatics. At least Ockham did not misunderstand Scotus in this regard, 
since he knows well that the Doctor Subtilis intended to give necessary 
proofs of these attributes, that is, demonstrations. 


On page 32 and the following, we come across the following surprising 
statement: ‘Scotus’ well known distinction between intuitive knowledge 
and abstractive knowledge, which seems to have been connected with the 
illumination theory of knowledge as proposed by St. Bonaventure, is 
important less for what it is, than for what was later done with it.” That 
this distinction is less important for what it is, is the author's personal 
opinion, but it is not the opinion of all the Scholastics after Scotus, since 
all of them, even of the thomistic school, accepted it. But what of the 
connection of Scotus’ distinction with the theory of illumination of St. 
Bonaventure? In a footnote (57) the author gives the following explanation 
of it: “The connection would be as follows: Matthew of Aquasparta, one 
of St. Bonaventure’s pupils, was so alive to the difference between knowl- 
edge of universals and knowledge of singulars that he considered two 
different kinds of ‘species’ to be needed for these two kinds of knowledge.” 
Concedo! But even now we must issue the warning that Scotus’ abstractive 
knowledge is not necessarily universal knowledge. Then, the author con- 
tinues: ‘Scotus’ distinction between intuitive and abstractive knowledge tends 
to emphasize the same difference, although not in the same way.’ Nego! 
First, we deny that Scotus’ abstractive knowledge is an equivalent of the 
universal species of Matthew, since Scotus admits the possibility of abstractive 
knowledge of singulars; hence we can have, of the same singular, an 
abstractive and intuitive knowledge. Secondly, we deny that there is any 
yet reasonably proved connection between St. Bonaventure’s theory of 
illumination, either through Matthew, or through any other Scholastic, 
with Scotus’ theory of intuitive and abstractive knowledge. The author may 
be assured that things are far more complicated than his secondary sources 
even hint, and that a few random surmises do not establish historical truths 
or dependencies. 


Before coming to Ockham, the author goes back to the rise of the 
famous, and usually misunderstood, ‘terminism’. Here the venerable Peter 
the Spaniard, later Pope John XXI (whom one of the main witnesses of 
the author, Michalski, has so badly misunderstood) gets his full share of 
responsibility for the rise of skepticism in spite of the warnings of Grab- 
mann and others, and in spite of the appraisal of this great figure of 
Scholastic Logic by De Wulf and Lukasiewicz. We read (p. 34) : “In this 
connection the influence of the Summae (sic!) Logicales is especially 
notable. This debater’s manual, compiled in the thirteenth century by Peter 
the Spaniard from an earlier Summa of Lambert of Auxerre, was widely 
used by those who took part in the University ‘disputationes’ ”. Fr. Well- 
muth shows that he depends here on one of the earlier works of Michalski, 
in which this opinion was expressed. It seems to have escaped his attention 
that Michalski himself does not mention this opinion in his later works. 
Grabmann, who has to be considered as one of the oustanding authorities 
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in the field of studies on Peter the Spaniard, came to this conclusion (against 
the earlier opinion of Michalski whom he quotes): “Ich neige umgekehrt 
mehr der Meinung zu, dass Lambert von Auxerre eher den Petrus Hispanus 
beniitzt hat’’ (Handschriftliche Forschungen und Funde zu den philo- 
sophischen Schriften des Petrus Hispanus, des spateren Papstes Johannes 
XXI. (+1277), in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Miinchen 1936, p. 42). 


What the author, or rather Michalski, says about Peter the Spaniard, 
simply shows a lack of understanding of Medieval Logic, and in particular 
of this excellent work of Logic, which for centuries was the classical text- 
book of all the Scholastics: Thomists, Scotists, Albertinists as well as the 
“Moderni’”. Let us only mention, that it is not exact to say: “the discussions 
in it are explicitly said to be merely probable, with no reference to demon- 
stration and exact knowledge” (p. 34). Does that mean that Petrus Hispanus 
thinks all his strictly logical discussions which are a resumé of Porphyry, 
the Categories, Perihermenias, the Prior Analytics, the Topics and the 
Sophistics are only probable discussions, or does it mean that the matter 
to which his dialectics is applied, is probable and yields only probable 
conclusions, without denying that there is also a demonstrative syllogism, 
of which the author has no intention to treat? For he says exactly this: 
Sola dialectica (which culminates only in the syllogismus dialecticus and 
not in the syllogismus demonstrativus) probabiliter disputat de — 
aliarum scientiarum. Certainly, a “‘syllogismus probabilis’” which yields a 
probable conclusion or an opinion, is not probable in its form, but only 
probable in its matter; hence its /ogical discussions are not “merely 


probable.” 


In this connection a rather amusing translation has to be noted. We 
read on page 35: “A typical illustration is the following statement of Peter 
of Candia: “This is the stand which I took on my second principle against 
Master G. Calcar; and now I am maintaining the opposite here, not because 
I think one is more true than the other, but to bring in some various shades 
of colorful thinking’.” We are afraid that this translation misses completely 
the sense of the Latin text; for the Latin text, copied from Michalski 
reads: Quam positionem sustinui in secundo meo principio contra Magistrum 
G. Calcar, et nunc oppositum hic teneo, non quod magis unum putem 
verum quam aliud, sed ut coloretur multipliciter imaginandi via” (footnote 
61). Let us correct this colorful translation: ‘‘Positio” is better translated 
with “thesis”, or “opinion”, which Peter had formerly defended (sustinui), 
and that does not necessarily mean that it was his own opinion. “Principium” 
does not mean “principle”, but “beginning”, viz. a solemn beginning of 
lectures. “Secundum principium” means here “the solemn beginning of 
lectures on the second book of the Sentences.’’ In fact, we know the four 
“principia” of Petrus of Candia. According to Cardinal Ehrle, S.J.: “Wie 
der Name andeutet handelt es sich beim ‘principium’ um eine ‘Eréffnung’, 
namlich um das principium lecturae super libros Sententiarum...” (Der 
Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisanerpapstes Alexander V., 
Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft 9, Miinster i.W. 1925, p. 47). The term 
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“coloretur’” is also misunderstood by the author. “Colorare” occurs many 
times in the writings of Scholastics; we have located it, for instance, in St. 
Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. It has rather the meaning of “to touch up 
a weak argument,” or “to give to an argument the appearance or color 
of conclusiveness.” “Imaginari” is usually taken in the sense of a pro 

new solution, or hypothesis, or opinion, which somebody has invented, 
“imagined”, often with the connotation of being false. We leave it to the 
reader to correct accordingly the very incorrect translation of the author. 
Let us only add that “principia” were, according to Ehrle (p. 41) 
“prunkhafte Schaudisputationem angehender Theologiedoktoren.” There- 
fore, one should be cautious in drawing such far-reaching conclusions as 
the author, or rather Michalski, does. 


It is impossible to.correct all the statements made by the author, or his 
sources, about the great Scholastics: Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon and 
others, and especially about Ockham. However, two main corrections have 
to be made as regards Ockham. 


It has apparently escaped the attention of the author that the quotation 
in foot note 60 is a composition of two texts taken by Michalski from two 
different chapters (and from one of the worst manuscripts). As to the 
content of these texts, which deal with supposition, we did not get the 
impression that Michalski, whom the author follows, really understood 
it at all. As regards the expressions “suppositio propria and impropria” etc. 
and “de virtute sermonis,” we shall deal with them in a forthcoming 
article in the Franciscan Studies. Michalski has created unbelievable confu- 
sion in their regard. For the time being it may suffice to say that these 
“dangerous” terms occur already in the writings of the classical theologians 
of the 13th century. St. Thomas is no exception, for he uses the distinction 
between “sensus proprius and improprius” — which is exactly the “suppo- 
sitio propria’ and “impropria’. When the author says: “It is easy to see 
the effect which such a distinction would have on interpretation of the 
Scriptures,” we would like to counter by saying: “It is easy to see the effect 
which the lack of such a distinction or its equivalent would have on inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; for without it we would have to admit, that 
God is literally fire, that God has literally hands, a face, etc.” 


On pp. 40-41 the author presents a very inexact account of Ockham’s 
theory of intuitive and abstractive knowledge where almost every line needs 
correction. Again, we readily admit that he is not to blame for it, but rather 
his sources. Only one rectification will be made here, since it concerns 
also an incorrect translation offered by Professor Gilson. ’ 


On p. 40 we read: “Since he (that is Ockham) holds that from 
abstractive knowledge nothing can be concluded about the existence or 
non-existence of the object of such knowledge, it is by intuitive knowledge. 
alone that we perceive the existence or non-existence of things.” According 
to Gilson (The Unity of Philosophical Experience, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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New York 1937, p. 69), an abstractive cognition is “a cognition, from 
which nothing can be concluded concerning the existence, or non-existence, 
of its object.” In his “Philosophie au Moyen Age”, p. 125, the distinguished 
author writes, literally quoting Ockham: “Par opposition 4 la connaissance 
intuitive, nous dit-il, la connaissance abstraite ne nous permet pas de savoir 
si une chose qui existe existe, ou si une chose qui n’existe pas, n’existe pas.” 


Now this is a gradually (in the inverse order) deteriorating translation 
and paraphrase of the following text of Ockham: Notitia autem abstractiva 
est illa, virtute cuius de re contingente non potest sciri evidenter, utrum 
sit vel not sit (Ordinatio, prol, q.1,Z). The correct translation of this text 
would be (underlining the important differences): An abstractive cognition, 
however, is that by which it cannot be evidently known about a contingent 
thing, whether it exist or does not exist.” Only the French text is correct 
in translating ‘“‘sciri’” with “savoir; unfortunately, both English versions 
have “conclude”. Several times, Ockham has distinguished the possible 
meanings of “‘sciri’”; only in its most restricted sense has “‘sciri” the meaning 
of “to know a conclusion which is the effect of a demonstration.” Since 
Ockham is here speaking of contingent things, a demonstration, as inferential 
operation, is excluded by definition; hence Ockham takes “‘sciri’” in this case, 
as is evident from the whole context, in the larger sense, expressly explained 
by him, viz. to know any true proposition, or even to know something by 
simple apprehension. We consider this error of translation, or paraphrasing, 
a grave one. However, the omission of “evidenter’”’ in the French translation 
and in both English paraphrases does not really alter the meaning of the 
text -—though it is still a regrettable omission. On the other hand, the 
omission of “contingente’”’ in all the versions is very serious, and simply 
deplorable, for it changes the meaning of the text essentially. In this passage, 
Ockham is concerned only with individual contingent facts, the existence of 
which (for instance: Socrates exists) cannot be known by simply thinking 
or imagining these facts. The case is different with the cognition of universals 
and of necessary objects. If we give a correct interpretation of this and 
similar texts of Ockham, we shall find that they do no harm to our natural 
knowledge of God (which in fact is expressly admitted by him.) 


Much more could be said about other questionable statements made 
by the author or rather by his sources, about Scholastics, and mostly about 
the Franciscan school. But, we have to bring to a close this already lengthy 
critical review. The author of the Aquinas Lecture, 1944, wiil realize that 
the very rg ae interpretation of Scholastics will hardly convince anyone 
acquainted with the sources. We recommend his few pages on “‘scientism” 
as clear and well explained: we reject almost in toto his proofs of Medieval 
scientism and its origin. If we are allowed to express a hope at the end, 
it is this — that the author, because of his quiliicntion in Logic which is 
so essential for an understanding of late Scholasticism, may join, or continue, 
the work of the two great Jesuit scholars, Cardinal Ehrle and Franz Pelster, 
and explore, on the basis of texts which are not so scarce in this country, 
the still almost virgin field of late Scholasticism. Already Cardinal Ehrle 
and Pelster have warned against the customary indiscriminate condemning 
of this period. Father Wellmuth, then, certainly also will experience what 
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the present reviewer has been experiencing for many years, and what was 
expressed by Albert Lang (with reference to Ehrle) in the following 
words: “Wie die Scholastik tiberhaupt, so wird auch das 14. Jahrhundert 
durch eingehendes, das ganze Quellenmaterial erfassendes Studium in seiner 
Beurteilung nur gewinnen. Je mehr man die Scholastik, und zwar auch die 
Spiatscholastik erkennt, desto weniger verkennt und verachtet man sie” 
(Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern des 14. Jabr- 
hunderts, Beitrage, Baumker, Bd. 30, heft 1-2, Miinster 1930, p. 241). 


Fr. PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





in Semoriam 


The Late Father FeLrx Kirscu, O.F.M. Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
( t March 21, 1945) 


“Felix, qui non habuit animi sui tristitiam, et non excidit a spe sua” 
(Ecclus 14: 2). 


He bore his name in truth, for the name revealed his inmost soul; 
because of that we have the assurance, as we whisper a Memento for our 
departed friend and confrére Father Felix, that he “is not fallen from 
his hope.” 


Positive, earnest, straightforward, in nature and in manner, Father 
Felix made all his interests, his indefatigable labors, his holy aspirations, 
and his inner life converge upon one goal, the Rule and Life of the Seraph 
of Assisi. As far as the human mind may ascertain, those who knew him 
are happy to confess that he reached his goal. While we grant that first 
ptaise is due to God who gave him an anima naturaliter Franciscana, we 
plead, nevertheless, that God’s grace was never void in him. Hence his 
life looks to us now like the golden circle of Bonaventurian Theology: 
Omnia a Deo, de Deo, secundum Deum, ad Deum. 


Far and near Father Felix was known as a prudent director of souls, 
an eloquent speaker, a fascinating lecturer, a voluminous writer, an ins- 
piring retreat master, but all these qualities are seen in their true setting 
when we designate him as The Educator “par excellence.” The thousands 
who have sat at his feet will render witness to this, and every line he wrote 
will bear it out. Meanwhile, the present writer would find it a hopeless 
task to list all the books, not to speak of the innumerable articles, comments 
and other contributions, that the magnificent genius of Father Felix has 
given to the public, and with which his facile and always stimulating pen 
has enriched our current periodical literature. 
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Father Felix was the first from among other branches of the Fran- 
ciscan Family to join the “Franciscan Educational Conference,” which had 
been launched by the Provinces of the Friars Minor in 1919. For many 
years he served as secretary of this Conference, and his influence at all 
times was as wholesome, broad, and beneficial, even as his presence at our 
meetings was inspiring and full of genuine charm. The Franciscan Move- 
ment, both here and abroad, is deeply beholden to this “true Israelite in 
whom there is no guile” (John 1 : 47). 


Fr. THoMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


According to Franciscan Herald and Forum, XXIV (March 1, 1944), 
the Causes recently acted upon in Rome included 29 members of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

The Sphere (London) November 11, 1944 issue carried a story and 
pictures of the Celebration held in Assisi October 3-4 on the Feast of our 
Holy Father St. Francis. A Commission of Vatican City officiated at the 
Ceremonies. The Solemn Mass was offered by an American, the Very Rev. 
Bede Hess, O.F.M.Conv. Minister General. One of the photographs shows 
the late Minister General of the Friars Minor, Very Rev. Leonardo Bello, 
delivering an Address on St. Francis in the Presence of the Bishop of 
Assisi. 

An Art Exhibit of The Life of St. Francis of Assisi was held at St. 
Paul Guild Gallery, New York City, January 26 to February 1, according 
to the Winter number of The Epistle. 

Father James Van der Velt, O.F.M., outstanding scholar, and author 
of the recent book City set on a Hill, delivered a special discourse at 
Blessed Sacrament Church, the Center of the N. Y. Observance of the 
Church Unity Octave, on January 20, 1945. 

According to the English Catholic Newsletter (November 4, 1944), 
Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. was elected to the Executive Committee 
of The Sword of the Spirit. 

According to the Program of the Second Congress of Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries of the Province of St. Francis and St. James, of Jalisco, Mexico, 
and held in Guadalajara January 15 to 20, 1945, a number of very inte- 
resting addresses were delivered, on such subjects as : Franciscans and 
the Hospitals in Mexico; The Franciscan Missions in Mexico; Fray 
Margil of Jesus; The Twelve Franciscan Apostles; The Activities of the 
Third Order; The Spiritual Treasures of the Third Order; The Franciscans 
and the Social Life of Mexico; The Martyrs of the Province of Jalisco, 
and others. 

The Rev. Fr. Gonzalve Poulin, O.F.M. was named Director of the 
newly-created School of Social Service at the University of Laval, according 
to Culture, V (December, 1944). 

On May 26, 1945, Father Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., author of the 
scholarly volume The Catholic Doctor, addressed the Catholic Social Guild 
at its program held at Holy Name Hall, Manchester, England. 

According to the Pittsburg Press, December 24, 1944, a 470 year old 
Manuscript Abridgment of Scotus’ writings was presented to the University 
of Pittsburgh Library. The donor was Thomas Mellon, nephew of the late 
Andrew Mellon, and he had purchased the manuscript from a N. Y. col- 
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lector named Voinich. According to the announcement the manuscript is 
written on 50 leaves of fine vellum, and is signed by a Scribe named Paulus 
Parianus, who finished copying it in 1474. This work entitled Opiniones 
is attributed by many to Roger Bacon. A Photostatic copy has been requested 
by the Commission on the Works of BI. Duns Scotus, and another copy 
is also available at the Library of the Franciscan’s Institute, St. Bona- 
venture, N.Y. 

Father Adrien Malo, O.F.M. President of the Canadian Biblical Asso- 
ciation, conducted a weekly broadcast on biblical topics. This series began 
October, 1944 and concluded April, 1945. Sponsored by Radio-College, 
it was designed for schools and colleges, and consisted of a Fifteen Minute 
Lecture and Question Box. 

According to Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVI (September 22, 1944), 
the R. P. Ferdinand Fulgence Pasini, O.F.M., thus far Prefect-Apostolic, 
was elevated to Titular Bishop of the Church of Bybliensi on July 13, 1944. 

The Most Rev. Miguel de Olano y Urteaga, O.F.M.Cap. is returning 
to his Vicariate-Apostolic at Guam, from which he had been taken as 
prisoner to Japan in 1942. He had been exchanged after 18 months of 
captivity in Japan. 

A recently published Supplement to the Guide to Catholic Literature, 
1940-1944, contains numerous bio-bibliographical references on interest 
to Franciscans, and is published by Walter Romig who is also its editor. 

An attractive and no less interesting publication came to the attention 
of the compiler of these notes. It is entitled Amales de la Provincia Fran- 
ciscana del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, (January, 1945). This happens to 
be number one of volume two, and contains such chapters as The History 
of the Province, Privileges of Religious, Unpublished Documents, Francis- 
canist Activities, and Reviews of recent books and periodicals of interest 
to Franciscana. 

An attractive booklet entitled You are all One in Christ was recently 
published under the auspices of The Michigan Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association. Father Vincent Dieckman, O.F.M., Librarian of Duns Scotus 
College, and Chairman of the Unit, is the compiler of this very useful 
Reading List on Racial Unity. 

Father Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. well-known friar and educator 
died on Wednesday March 21, 1945. He had been interested in the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference ever since its inception, and only recently 
was appointed one of the Editors of The Catholic Educational Review. 
Born in Wheeling, West Virginia, December 31, 1884, Father Felix re- 
ceived his higher education at St. Fidelis Seminary, and Catholic University 
of America. From the latter institution he received his Ph.D. in 1930, while 
St. Bonaventure College conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Letters in 1927. Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the 
F.E.C. delivered the sermon at his funeral. 

His Holiness has confirmed Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., Rector 
of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, as President of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, according to a March N.C.W.C. announ- 
cement. 

On the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, one of the most widely known 
Franciscan Educators, Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. celebrated not 
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only his patronal Feast but also the completion of 25 years as President 
of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary. Ordained by the Franciscan 
Cardinal Diomede Falconio in 1906, Father Thomas has done extensive 
research and pursued his studies both here and abroad, earning his Doc- 
torate of Philosophy from Catholic University, Doctorate of Sacred Theolo, 
from Appolinaris College, Rome. He also holds the Lector Generalis, an 
received Honorary Degrees from St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Canisius 
College, Buffalo and Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N.Y. He has been 
President of the Franciscan Educational Conference since its orga- 
nization in 1918, and served as President of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of N. Y. State, and has occupied other posts 
of distinction in Catholic and secular educational dies. Present 
at the informal observance of his Silver Jubilee were Bishop Joseph A. 
Burke, Administrator of Buffalo, the Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M., 
Delegate General, Very Rev. Bertrand Campbell, O.F.M., Provincial of 
the Holy Name Province, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius Dillon, O.F.M., of 
Shasi, China, as well as leading educators. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases. Volume Il. By William J. 
Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. 
Pp. 737. $8.00) 


“Everyone who puts away his wife and marries another commits adul- 
tery: and he who marries 2 woman who has been put away from her 
husband commits adultery.” Luke 16: 18. 

In upholding and facing straightforwardly the true sense of these 
Divine words of Christ, the Church often appears austere, formal, and 
meticulous in the consideration of cases claiming not to be included in the 
extensive embrace of this text. 

The principal hope and joy of the Church is the spread of Christ's 
Kingdom on earth through sanctified, indissoluble marriages aiming prima- 
rily to people the celestial Jerusalem with new citizens for the greater 
glory of God and the everlasting happiness of holy offspring. 

But, with all her solicitude she is forced to review, at times, unratified, 
unconsummated, and often (even within the pale of the Church, but more 
frequently in those recently converted to the knowledge of the sacredness 
of the character of all Christ’s teaching), contracts that are invalid because 
of impediments, or conditions, well known to the initiated, but not fully 
appreciated by the uninformed. The Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, 
Archbishop of Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate of the United States, in 
his Preface to the book here being reviewed says: “It is true none the less, 
that the nullity of marriage is oftentimes due to fraud, to the presentation 
of doubtful or spurious documents, and to the neglect of the proper form. 
These are the consequences of the haste and frivolity with which individuals 
sometimes enter upon married life. They also flow from ignorance of the 
obligation implied in marriage and of the very nature of the marriage 
bond.” 

This is a very realistic, but undeniably true, picture of the background 
leading to greater and greater caution on the part of the Church authority 
before giving a decision, and it explains the exactitude of rules emanating 
from the Highest Tribunals of Christ’s Church to guide and direct (cir- 
cumscribe, if you like) the procedure in such cases as are succinctly enume- 
rated in Canon 1990 and in other cases not calling for the solemn apparatus 
of a more formal trial. In informal cases the decision is a Sententia, not 
a mere decretum, and the presiding officer acts the part of judge, and when 
mecessary must be very exacting in his search for moral certitude. 

Doctor Doheny has already left the canonists of America gratefully 
indebted to him by his simple, lucid, penetrating analysis of typical mar- 
riage cases in his Practical Manual and by Volume I of Canonical Procedure 
in the Formal Process which is thorough and comprehensive; but, Volume 
II, Informal Procedure, is the corona operis. 
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Priests only infrequently have to guide a marriage case into the process 
of a Formal Trial, and then with angel’s trepidation they seek a professed 
canonist, or the Officialis, for humble enlightment, but who has not been 
tempted to offer overassuring words of promise that so-called easy cases 
will be quickly and favorably adjudicated? Methodical, encyclopedic, thor- 
oughly indexed, quickly accessible information, an easy guide to the average 
priest, and a secure one to depend upon, are guaranteed by the Apostolic 
Delegate in the measured words of his Preface: ‘Every detail of informal 
procedure is here accurately stated and clearly explained: the impediments 
to which canon 1990 is applicable (the other impediments call for the 
ordinary process of law); the sanatio in radice: the nature of the certitude 
required in the existence of these impediments and the elements which 
constitute them, and, in addition, all the pertinent documents from the 
Holy See, are thoroughly explained in such a way as to make this volume 
a complete work.” 

Having mistakenly considered this writer responsible for the highly 
laudatory notice of his work in the Ecclesiastical Review, the courteous 
author in a note of thanks reveals the soul of the work, of which the book 
in print is but the laborious, patient, self-evident, happy expression: 
“I undertook the work as an apostolate to help souls because many priests 
willing enough, did not know how to help them.” To shed clear light, 
and bring help and encouragement to the most tedious and often thankless 
work of zeal a priest is asked to undertake in the reclaiming of souls and 
families, is practical in word and deed. That this purpose has been success- 
fully accomplished in the production of this manual, is authoritatively 
declared in the Preface, its acceptability and utility to the matrimonial 
courts may be gauged by the long list of officials who have reinforced its 
solidity with their consultation, even if in his own right the author had not 
already shown the versatality of his pen and the clarity of his thought in 
several other contributions to the Church’s weal. 

MICHAEL HARDING, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Pastoral Care Of Souls. By Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. Translated by 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. (St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1944. 
Pp. 353. $3.00.) 


St. Gregory tells us that the care of souls is the ars artium. To put 
our priestly studies to practical use for the good of the people is ever a 
pressing and a delicate task. Any good book that can help us to visualize 
better the needs of the people at present is doubly welcome. The volume 
under consideration is such a work of recent years written by fifteen 
priests and one archbishop in Germany. Though a foreign book it is suff- 
ciently general in scope to be useful to all priests. 

The great difficulty in appraising a work of this type is the fact that 
the various chapters are written each by a different person. One chapter 
will therefore excel another in depth, beauty and usefulness. Yet it can 
safely be said that each writer in this book approaches his respective subject 
with experience and the desire to help. There is a surprising amount of 
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material, and hints for pastoral care are manifold and precious. Perhaps 
the tone of the entire work is echoed in the opening words of Fr. Meyer. 


The helplessness that from time to time invades pastoral life in con- 
sequence of revolutionary upheavals induces serious reflection on the 
part of the clergy. The measures to be taken in such circumstances 
lie partly in the realm of the practical. But to no less degree they 
are found in a thorough understanding of the drift of the times. 
Since the new exigencies of human beings and life have welled Sie 
from the soul of the people, they must be understood, appraised, 
and mastered from the depth of the same origin. The scrutiny that 
leads beyond the superficial appearances of things and of life can 
be easier to no one than to the pastor of souls; for theology, which 
supports and vitalizes his work, gives boundless perspective to life. 
It is precisely the priest who is in a position to confront these forces, 
welling up from the souls of the people, with ideas of life which, 
drawn as they are from divine wisdom, are stronger than any merely 
natural forces. Of course he must delve into the very depths of 
Christian philosophy, theology, and the natural sciences... The care 
of souls will, indeed, always include the molding of the life of the 
parish in its common-place matters; but it will always spring from 
a deeply religious viewpoint if it would avoid the danger of be- 
coming routine instead of being a life-giving inspiration (pp. 2, 3). 


The chapters can be grouped about these subjects: applying dogma 
to the conditions of our times in preaching and catechizing; the eternal and 
ever fresh values of the Bible and the Liturgy; Catholic Action and Re- 
vival; Christian Art and Catholic Literature; Psychological Conditions; 
and the Threat of Bolshevism. 

The Church of Christ is the ever new, ever strong and ever fruitful 
Spouse of the Crucified and Risen Lord. By the grace of Christ and the 
light of the Holy Spirit she knows how to guide souls in all ages and 
in all lands. What the Fathers and Doctors of the Church did for the 
faithful in former times must still be done today by the modern shepherds 
of souls. This book is a beautiful example of that perpetual power of 
the true Church to teach the same ancient truths with new vigor, with 
new zeal and with new applications for the needs of the people. It will 
give the priest new insight into his priestly studies and a new vision for 
pastoral work. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


The Kingship of Jesus Christ According to Saint Bonaventure and Blessed 
Duns Scotus. By Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M. Translated by Daniel J. 
Barry, O.F.M. (Paterson, N.J.: Saint Anthony Guild Press, 1944. 
Pp. 34.) 


If the Franciscan Order ever hopes to win the world to Christ . the 
King, it must make the world acquainted with the magnificent doctrine 
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of the Franciscan Masters regarding Christ's Kingship. With a few noble 
exceptions there is little material in English on this great subject. The 
more welcome, therefore, is this booklet by Fr. Ephrem Longpré. Here 
we have a scholar and world-renowded expert on Scotus giving us a 
succinct and clear résumé of the doctrine taught by St. Bonaventure and | 
Bl. Duns Scotus. Even as St. Francis was the Herald of the Great King, 
so his celebrated sons and Doctors in the Order proclaim the glory and 
power of Our Great King, Jesus Christ. 


St. Bonaventure places “the Incarnate Word in the center of all 
things, both of the supernatural and the sensible universe, and of the 
mystical life and Christian metaphysics. He thus raises up an incomparable 
throne of honor to Christ by constructing a lofty and far-reaching syn- 
thesis (p. 2). For Bonaventure Christ is the King placed over Creation by 
the Blessed Trinity. Christ has full majesty, full judiciary power, and full 
priestly authority. He will judge the world at the end of time and His 
universal rule is eternal. Christ is King both by reason of the Hypostatic 
Union and because of the Sacrifice of Calvary. But the original contribu- 
tion of Bonaventure to the royal dignity of Christ is due to the double 
influence of Augustinianism and the Franciscan spirit. Thus “the Seraphic 
Doctor was led to consider the Incarnate Word as the Mediator and multi- 
form Center of all the orders of being and thought” (p. 6). Christ holds 
the central place in all things. He is the Center of the Blessed Trinity, 
the Center of the Universe, the Center of the supernatural order and the 
Center of the Church. Christ is also the moral Center, for all virtues are 
in Him in perfect equilibrium. Finally, Christ is the Center of metaphysics 
and the speculative sciences. Christ is the Center of all history, the One 
Who gives both Testaments, heir, meaning, and authenticity. 


It remained for Blessed Duns Scotus to raise the regal dignity of 
Christ to its perfection. “Scotus is truly the leader of that group who have 
perceived that Christ and the Heart of Mary are foremost in the divine 
wishes” (p. 12). “Is Christ the foremost object of the eternal decrees, the 
primary and absolute intention of the Trinity, or is He, on the other hand, 
a simply occasional Being?” (p. 13). Several Franciscans such as Matthew 
D’Aquasparta and William of Ware held that the Son of God would have 
become incarnate even if Adam had not fallen. Lull had an opinion similar 
to that of Scotus. But the latter has one main concern: “Is Christ the first 
predestined One? Was He decreed first and foremost because of the 
immense love of His Sacred Heart” (p. 14). Scotus answers: “I hold... 
that God first loves Himself. Following this, God loves Himself in other 
beings, and that love is without question ordinate. God wishes to be loved 
by that One Who is able to love Him supremely. I speak of the love of a 
being extrinsic to God, or a created being. Finally God foresees the hypo- 
static union of that human nature which would have had to love Him 
supremely even if man had not fallen” (p. 16). So Christ, on account 
of the infinite love of His Sacred Heart, is the primary intention of the 
Holy Trinity. Scotus argues that predestination to glory is a gratuitous 
gift, logically anterior to complete prevision of sin and demerit. Therefore, 
no one could be called to glory simply because another had failed in a 
trial. Hence, Christ is not an occasional Being, but is predestined absolu- 
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tely by God from all eternity. Mary also is predestined from all eternity, 
and after that God decreed the rest of the rational creatures and material 
creation. Christ is Sanctifier also of the angels. 

The notes are a well of information and inspiration and will lead 
many a scholar to seek the original works. The challenge of this booklet 
is mighty. It is the duty and glory of the friars to bring this doctrine 
before the world, thus imitating these great masters and other writers who, 
like Bernadine of Siena and Francis de Sales, popularized these truths in 
their times. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.CapP. 
Mary Immaculate Freary, 
Garrison, N. Y. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson. (New York : Charles 
Schribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 237. $2.50). 


Dr. Hodgson’s book, highly praised by non-Catholic reviewers, is just 
another example of modern rationalistic approach to the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity. In the words of the author himself, it is an attempt to expound the 
doctrine of the Trinity in terms of present-day thought. At best it is a poor 
attempt. Not only did Dr. Hodgson fail to bring any new light on this 
doctrine, but has shown that he has not the least idea of some aspects of 
the doctrine. After the reader has perused his book, he arrives at the point 
where he started. 

The author sets out with a new concept of revelation. Revelation, Dr. 
Hodgson would assure us frequently in the course of his seven lectures 
which comprise this book, is not the spoken word of God; it is instead a 
series of divine acts to which the Bible bears witness. Revelation of God 
is given in deeds, and consists of the whole history of God’s dealings with 
mankind. The Bible provides the empirical element through which the 
mind reflects on the historical data and arrives at a doctrine of God. It is 
the task of theology and philosophy to interpret that data. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is a revealed one in the sense that it was revealed ‘ in deeds 
which required to be reflected upon by human reason in order that it 
might be put into words” (p. 83). Consequently the doctrine of the 
Trinity is “the inference to the nature of God drawn from what we believe 
to be the empirical evidence given by God in His revelation of Himself in 
the history of this world” (p. 140). 

We arrive at the knowledge of the Trinity from what Christ has told 
us during His earthly life of His relations to the Father and the Spirit and 
from the personal experience of these same relations undergone by 
Christians in their lives. One is reminded not a little of Harnack’s idea of 
Christianity, for Dr. Hodgson seems to reduce Christianity to the concept 
of adoptive sonship of God, in Christ, through the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Hodgson assures us that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery 
though not an irrational one. His chief difficulty, however, is how to 
reconcile the unity of God and the Trinity of Persons. The author adopts 
an empirical method of approach to his problem. He says that “according 
to the revelation of Himself which God has given to us in history there 
are three elements perfectly united in the Divine life, and each of these 
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elements is itself a Person” (p. 95). The Divine unity is a dynamic unity 
actively unifying in the one Divine life the lives of the three Divine persons. 
The essence of the doctrine of the Trinity is the doctrine that true unity is 
“internally constitutive unity,” that is to say, a unity which by the intensity 
of its unifying power unifies distinct elements in the whole (p. 183). 
Something similar is to be found in man where feeling, thinking, and 
willing are unified in the one man; in God, however, the unification of 
the lives of the three Divine persons in the one Divine life is much more 
intense and dynamic. Dr. Hodgson does not conceal his inability to reconcile 
the unity of God and the trinity of Persons; in fact he claims that it is 
better to maintain an attitude of suspended judgment as to the mode of 
reconciliation rather than to distort, or explain away, the empirical evidence 
gathered from God’s dealings with mankind. 

Dr. Hodgson reveals his complete lack of knowledge of the divine 
relations. Basing himself on the notion that the three Divine persons are 
equal to one another, he rejects the traditional doctrine that the Father is 
the principium in the Trinity as a relic of subordinationism. For this same 
reason he discards the notions of filiation and procession. He acknowledges 
that he has not “the least idea of what is meant by filiation and procession 
in respect to the divine being” (p. 144). He does not hesitate to rebuke 
mildly the Fathers of the Church in general, St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
in particular, for their teaching on this point. They are thought to be 
guilty of subordinationism. Dr. Hodgson attributes their teaching to an 
inadequate grasp of the nature of unity as disclosed by Christian revelation. 
He boldly affirms that had they lived today, they would be glad to revise 
what they have written in this respect. The author himself, howevec, fails 
to offer us an adequate explanation in place of the traditional teaching 
which he censures. 

Dr. Hodgson’s book is neither a contribution to the understanding of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, nor does it constitute a readable presentation of 
this central dogma of Christianity. Beyond stating the fact that there are 
three distinct Persons in one God equal to one another, he adds nothing; 
nay, with his advanced philosophy and the empirical method of approach, 
Dr. Hodgson seems to explain away the doctrine of the Trinity itself. 

Much more could be said from a Catholic standpoint on various 
incidental problems touched by the author, but it would exceed the limits 
of this review. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, 


Granby, Mass. 


The ‘Tractatus de Successivis’ Attributed to William of Ockham. Edited 
by Philotheus Béhner, O.F.M. FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLI- 
CATIONS, No. 1. (St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The Franciscan Institute, 
1944, Pp. xi+122). 


The Tractatus is, according to the learned editor, a compilation made 
from William of Ockham’s Expositio super libros physicorum, and consists 
of three sections, on motion, place, and time. The main purpose is to show 
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that motion, place and time are not entities separate from the moved body, 
the located body and the body moved in time. 

The gist of the first section is somewhat as follows. Motion, whether 
successive and continuous as in change of place, or sudden as in alteration, 
can be described as the acquisition or loss of something. ““To the question, 
what is change? one must answer by the use of the ‘verbal noun’ thus: 
change is the acquisition or loss of something; and this is equivalent to 
the statement: when something changes, it acquires or loses something” 
(p. 40). This is evidently a description of the manner in which we perceive 
change, and is used successfully to dispose of the views that change somehow 
signifies a thing distinct from the thing that undergoes the change. 

_ Rearranging some statements in the Tractate, this reviewer notes three 
other interesting remarks bearing on the matter. (1) Change is “sudden” 
when what is changed, whether part or whole, acquires or loses something 
all at once (totum simul), and not bit by bit. (2) Many “verbal nouns”, 
such as mutatio, motus, actio, ate introduced causa brevitatis loquendi vel 
ornatus locutionis, and are derived from verbs (p. 37). Hence, these words 
should be changed into the more accurate forms mutatum, agens. Then one 
will be less likely to reify change. (3) The principle guiding the investiga- 
tion must be : Frustra fit per plura, quod potest fori per pauciora. 

The second part of the Tractate begins with Aristotle's definition of 
Ee as the innermost, immobile limit of the body containing [the located 

y}. It is then stated that neither the situation nor the superficies of 
the located body is a substance or an accident. In fact, the place of a body 
is nothing but the superficies of that body, and the superficies, in turn, is 
not something distinct from the located body (p. 73); just as a vase 
containing water is called the limit of the container, but that limit is no 
different from the container, that is, the vase, itself. 


_ The immobility of place mentioned in Aristotle's definition signifies 
only that the place can be occupied by successive bodies, and can be treated 
as if it were really immobile. Though the Tractate rejects a portion of what 
the editor regards as Duns Scotus’ views (pp. 85-87), this reviewer fails to 
understand the rejection. In the Op. Oxon. Il, d. 2, q. 6, N. 7 & 8, Scotus 
argues as follows. Place is incorruptible per equivalentiam in the following 
sense. If the medium (subjectum) surrounding a body is moved, if, for 
example, air flows around a body, the same relation of place does not 
remain as formerly; nor can the same relation remain, if water succeeds to 
the air, since a numerically identical relation cannot remain in two subjects. 
Yet the. succeeding relation of place, which is, in strict truth, different from 
the preceding, is none the less the same as the preceding relation through 
the fact that they are both eguivalent relations in respect to the local 
motion of the medium. The Tractate states that this view is false, in so far 
as it asserts place to be a relation really distinct from the located body. 
The criticism is hasty; for an excellent way of determining the location of 
a body at rest in a moving medium is to regard it as holding a series of 
equivalent relationships to the moving medium. Nor does this view involve 
the reifying of the relation. Indeed, the view of Duns Scotus is nicely 
adapted to a consideration of the wider problem of space as a necessary 
condition for the application of possible predicates, such as near, far, 
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larger; whereas, the mainly negative view of the Tractate is not particularly 
instructive. 


Time considered in the third part, is the measure of the duration, 
motion or rest of a thing, a measure apprehended by the mind. We cannot 
apprehend time as a measure, however, unless we apprehend ourselves as 
co-existing with some continuous and uniform change (pp. 102, 104). 
That is to say, any observed duration, motion or rest must be measured by 
the continuous and uniform motion of the primum mobile. But we have 
already seen, in the first part of the Tractate, that motion, the fundamental 
term, is not something distinct from the moving body. Time does not 
signify anything outside the mind except motion. Hence, all the more reason 
to say that time is not something separate from the perduring body. The 
foregoing sentences are, at least, good statements of how we apprehend 
and measure time, both vulgarly and scientifically. Whether they can be 
taken as giving an adequate definition of time is another matter. This 
reviewer cannot help suspecting that even an entirely changeless universe 
would persist, become chronologically older. 


The Tractate successfully disposes of the view that the instant or “now” 
is any kind of thing; a view probably involved in such a sentence as this 
from St. Thomas Aquinas (S. Th. I, q. 42, a. 2, ad 4): In tempore aliud 
est quod est indivisible, sc. instans, et aliud est quod est durans, sc. tempus. 
Ockham’s own definition of the instant, given in the Summule in libros 
Physicorum IV, 10, avoids the danger of reifying a so-called indivisible 
element, and suggests a method for determining the instant: Ista propositio: 
instans est terminus temporis, est vera sub isto sensu; quod, quando mobile 
movetur, est in isto determinato loco, in quo prius immediate non erat nec 
immediate post erit. 


The great merit of the exposition in this Tractate is the emphasis on 
observation and the methods or operations required for analyzing the 
principal concepts. It is interesting, in this connection, to note that the 
terms matter and form are very infrequently used. The Tractate impresses 
this reviewer as though it were a adlaninesy analysis of concepts used in 
the investigation of physical nature. In other words, the treatise appears 
rather as a preface to physics than as a metaphysical discussion. The second 
part, on Place, seems to the reviewer the least satisfactory section. A few 
words must be said in praise of the editor who has provided such an 
excellent text, together with a biography of William of Ockham and 
an annotated list of his works. 


J. R. CRESSWELL 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Essays in Modern Scholasticism. (In honor of John F. McCormick, S.J., 
1874-1943.) Edited by Anton C. Pegis. (Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Bookshop, 1944. Pp. 295. $4.00.) 
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Every philosopher is a teacher of his fellow-men. Unfortunately, 
however, not every teacher of philosophy is himself a — Rara 
avis! Father John F. McCormick, S.J., to whose memory philosophical 
-essays are dedicated, was both a good philosopher and an outstanding teacher, 
who now lives on in his disciples. In fact, of him it might be said that 
he is more famed in his oral teaching and influence, and in his pupils, 
than in his published works. The latter are few in number when compared 
to the numerous publications of many contemporaries, yet Doctor Pegis, 
in an introductory essay, ventures to rank Fr. McCormick side by side with 
E. Gilson in his influence on American Scholastic circles. 


In the present volume many of his pupils as well as of his friends 
and associates do him honor — or have, as events went, erected a monument 
to his memory. Intended for his seventieth birthday, planned in accordance 
with his own suggestions, it has become an In Memoriam volume, since 
Father McCormick died before the work was complete. In it the reader 
is presented with a representative group of essays that cover a wide variety 
of subjects, both in philosophy itself and in the history of philosophy, 
written by such outstanding scholars and philosophers as J. J. Wellmuth, S.J., 
Gerald B. Phelan, A. C. Pegis, and many others. Space does not permit an 
analysis of any of them; that most of them have already appeared in The 
New Scholasticism, 1943-1944, is tribute to their worth. The present volume 
is limited to four hundred copies. 


IGNaTIus Brapy, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chroniques des plus anciennes Eglises de l’ Acadie. By R. P. Pacifique de 
Valigny, O.F.M.Cap. (Montreal: L’Echo de Saint-Frangois, 1944. 
Pp. xx+147.) 


This paper-bound volume of chronicles of the oldest churches in Acadia 
is a posthumous publication of Father Pacifique, co-founder, with Father 
Alexis, of the Canadian Capuchin Province. The venerable friar is known 
as the modern apostle of the Micmac Indians, among whom he spent forty- 
five years of his priestly life and in the midst of whom he found his final 
resting place after his death on September 29, 1943. He died in his 
eightieth year, having lived for sixty-four years as a devoted Capuchin friar. 

Father Justin de Montagnac, O.F.M.Cap., prefaces the chronicles with 
an account of the author's life. We are astonished at the extensive literary 
work carried on by this famous Indian missionary; we wonder at the great 
number of linguistic, historical, and geographical items that proceeded from 
his facile pen. He was a recognized authority on the Micmac language, and 
an ardent student of eastern Canada’s geography and history. 


Therefore we accept with confidence Father Pacifique’s present chronicles 
of Bathurst, Riviére Saint-Jean, and Memramcook. They take us back to 
the early Acadian days of the French missionaries, carry us through the 
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English ravages, and present a valuable view of présent-day conditions. 
Facts are produced in a wonderful array of persons, places, an occurrences. 
There are strengthened by valuable critical notes, which show the author's 
laborious research among many documents and through extensive travel. - 
Their value would have been enhanced by an index. As the book stands, 
it will prove valuable to those who are interested in early Canada and its 
history. It covers a very large field in time, and is therefore necessarily 
condensed. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Friars Minor or Franciscans in India, 1291-1942. By Fr. Achilles Meers- 
man, O.F.M. (Karachi, India: Rotti Press, 1943. Pp. viiit+203. Paper.) 


The sons of St. Francis first came to India in 1291, but their stay was 
perforce short because they were on their way to China. They began to 
establish themselves in 1500, when eight friars, together with eight secular 
priests, arrived in India with Cabral, who on this voyage had accidentally 
touched upon Brazil and had claimed the country for the Portuguese crown. 
From this time onward the friars continued their missionary labors in India 
until the Portuguese government expelled them in 1834. During these years 
the Portuguese friars established two Franciscan provinces, of which the 
province of St. Thomas at one time counted four hundred friars, while the 
province of the Mother of God had two hundred. The British Friars Minor 
were the first to resume these labors, but only in 1925, while the Dutch 
friars joined them in 1934. 


This in short is the story told in this book concerning the work of 
this branch of the Franciscan Order in India. In thirteen chapters Father 
Achilles recounts the very early work of the friars, and then enters into 
a description of the labors by the Portuguese friars, enumerating the 
foundations in both provinces. He indicates the excursions into the Empire 
of the Great Mogul, enumerates the Franciscan writers of the period, traces 
the life of St. Gonsalo Garcia, O.F.M., mentions the friars who lost their 
lives as.martyrs, and writes short sketches about the seven Franciscan bishops 
in India. After giving a short history of the present foundations, the author 
appends an account of the work of the friars in Burma. 


In this little volume Father Achilles presents an important contribution 
to Franciscan missionology. Even though it does not cover the whole field 
of Franciscan labors in India — which was not the purpose of the author 
— this volume is the first extensive account in English on the work of 
this one branch of the Franciscan Order in India. It had to remain sketchy 
due to the large field covered. But this very sketchiness seems to constitute 
its real value. It is a skeleton around which the flesh of more extensive 
history can be built. The sources indicated in the special introductory 
chapter and in the footnotes should prove most valuable to the future 
historian since some of them are here given for the first time. They show 
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the careful research made by the author and they will indicate the way 
to the solution of some problems that remain unsolved. The value of the 
book-would have been increased by an adequate index. 


; Louis Biersack, O.F.M.Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


First Franciscan Missionary in Kentucky. By Rev. Diomede Pohlkamp, 
O.F.M. (St. Anthony Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky, 1944. Pp. 21.) 


This pamphlet first appeared in the Christmas number of the “Record” 
and contains the life of Father Charles Whelan, O.F.M.Cap., who was not 
only the first missionary in Kentucky, but also the founder and pastor of 
St. Peter’s church, the first Catholic church in New York City. The author 
seems to imply on page six that the Capuchins were not greatly interested 
in the life and labors of this energetic and zealous missionary. But, this is 
only apparently so. The present reviewer himself made an effort to gather 
material for a short biography in 1914 to serve as an introduction to the 
Diamond Jubilee Souvenir of the Church of St. John the Baptist founded 
in 1840. Although sufficient printed material about his labors in New York 
was available, no reliable sources were discovered outlining Father Charles 
Maurice Whelan’s life and activities before and after his sojourn in New 
York. Hence, the attempt remained unsuccessful. Fr. Diomede was fortunate 
in finding what was lacking and produced not only a short, but fairly 
complete, biography, and also brought out matters that were not definitely 


known by historians. Father Diomede deserves their gratitude for composing 
this historical document. Although a biography of an humble missionary 
may not be important in itself, taken together with others, it forms a stone 
in the foundation upon which the Church in America was built. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Eyes East. By the Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin. (Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1945. Cloth. Pp. 181. $2.00.) 


“Eyes East’ is a collection of Statements and Articles by the Vicar 
Apostolic of Nankin and Apostolic Administrator of Kiating in China. 
A natural consequence is that, on the one hand, the author covers not all 
hases, and on the other hand, much material is duplicated. However, it has 
also the benefit that each chapter is complete in itself. The learned author, 
who is also a member of the supreme government council, knows his native 
China, presents the brighter aspects of the nation in the past and for the 
future. Deep shadows must have been intentionally omitted because they 
would not contribute to his purpose of establishing amicable relations with 
the United States and its people. One would like to know a little about 
the army of the North which refuses to co-operate with the Chunking 
government as well as about the solution of the problems arising from the 
fact that neither Japan nor Russia nor England want a strong and resourceful 
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China. The fact that the author places his only hope in America, shows 
from what direction the wind biows. But, the above criticisms are not 
intended to diminish other values hidden in this book. War is not its 
principal theme. Much more important are the inherent democratic traditions 
and almost Christian morality, religious spirit and long-suffering of the 
Chinese people. Upon these general qualities, the bishop places great hope 
for the future of the Church in the Far East. No doubt the reader will 
come to similar conclusions. Here again it seems to become true that one’s 
loss is another's gain. All students of the missions and of the Chinese 
struggle to make progress in every field of endeavor, will appreciate this 
fine and authoritative volume. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 
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